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To Our Readers 
Yet Another Generation 


No contributor to this number is over twenty-five. Many of them 
are much younger than that and the average would be little over 
twenty-two. As there is so much interest in young people we thought 
it would be more useful to ask them to speak for themselves rather 
than to have older people speak about them. 

But collecting such articles has not been easy. Originally we 
thought of asking young people to write from every walk of life, 
those who work in garages or factories or amuse themselves in skiffle 
clubs — the great economic pressure group Colin MacInnes has 
written about in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Wealso reviewed the 
possibility of having young contributors from other countries, 
from France, Italy, Germany, the United States and perhaps even 
South America and Africa. These dreams had to be put out of our 
minds for practical reasons. It is not always easy to get people to 
deliver themselves over with pen and ink, and time was pressing. So 
we limited ourselves mostly to young people at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or who have just left Oxford and Cambridge. 

To what extent are our contributors representative? We hoped 
for their own sakes that they would represent themselves first and 
foremost and not be a few extra heads on a sociologist’s pet hydra. 
We feel we have not been deceived. We have tried to ask people of as 
many different outlooks as possible. Specialists on English class 
divisions may feel that Oxford and Cambridge are a limitation and 
that we ought to have representatives of all the twenty-two classes 
into which the English have divided themselves. But Oxford and 
Cambridge are no longer populated with rich young gentlemen 
weighing sixteen stone who run and row and do a spot of time 
learning elementary latin before they go out to boss blacks. The 
examination system ensures that those universities now house 
people from every kind of England. 

The first preoccupation with the young — one shared by those 
whose views on other subjects are as various as can be, is the Bomb. 
Older inhabitants of Target Three, such as our editorial self, had 
their habits formed before the Bomb came into their lives, and how- 
ever much a man of fifty may think of the welfare of mankind, so far 
as he personally is concerned the Bomb is only something which 
may put an end to him without his knowing it, like cerebral 
haemorrhage or heart failure. This is the first time in history that 
the young, too, are faced with the end of their lives from hour to 
hour; for Target Three may (as Mr Khrushchev reminded us last 
month) be destroyed in a day. For all we know the rockets with 
hydrogen warheads are levelled on us and hissing away on their 
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pads while we write. The old phrase about a shell having one’s 
number on it is now only too true. At the present rate of technical 
progress within ten years (supposing the Bomb has not gone off) the 
prospect will be unrecognizable. Our contributors in this number 
could expect normally to live for far, far longer than that and into 
horizons not yet imaginable. 

‘Will I live to be thirty?’ asks one of the contributors to our 
questionnaire. It is hardly surprising, with such an interrogation 
hanging over the young, that there is very little joie de vivre anywhere 
in this number; there are no flights of wild fancy, no glorious to- 
morrows. Is this the mushroom cloud only, the shrinking of the 
importance of European countries in the world, or both combined 
acting as a baize lid over feelings? 

‘Eat, drink and be merry for to-morrow we die’ has sometimes 
been a reaction in times of danger. With these young writers there is 
little neo-paganism, there are no pure aesthetes. (Why is this? 
Outside pressure? Social objections?) Sober realism is the rule. 
They are enormously preoccupied with the burdens of the world and 
morally engaged over them. Nobody seems to want to leave Target 
Three and go and bring up families in New Zealand who can come 
back to sketch the ruins of St Paul’s. A hopeful fact, if instinct be any 
guide, is that nearly all want a lot of children. 

Our contributors seem as uninterested by and large in English 
party politics as they are in Europe: the Paris of the ’twenties is 
dead and perhaps the most popular European country is Italy. The 
Italian films may have helped in this, or possibly the freedom 
Italians have from the ‘whisky and guilt’ side of culture further north. 
Yet the article by Colin Bell seems a pointer to the way many young 
people are thinking about public affairs in England. He is not the 
only young man who wants to tear down the whole fabric of middle- 
class English values as they have survived two wars and the social 
and technical revolutions. Can we disagree with his strictures on the 
hypocrisy of an older generation which holds up its hands in horror 
at the alleged sexual promiscuity of the young while covering London 
with hoardings of semi-nudes, making money out of sex and being 
rather shocked by it? 

Lawrence is one of the most quoted of authors in this little 
miscellany. Another is Orwell. Another is Kafka. The hairy prophet 
against bourgeois hypocrisy, the sincerest John Bull concerned with 
his neighbour and freedom, the man who could imagine a mad 
world of the mind which many people, long after his death, expe- 
rienced in real life in police states. It all seems very understandable. 

Communism is as dead as we expected. The emotion of nation- 
alism is also dead, though insularity, it may appear, survives as a 
habit of mind. There seems to be much more interest in religion than 
we would have supposed, though not much sympathy, perhaps, for 
organizational or professional attitudes. 








A Protest 


Don’t Care Was Made to Care 
Colin Bell 


N every report of the St Pancras rent riots the teenagers were 
) ee in; in some cases to be blamed for all the trouble, 

for the more senseless violence, but in all cases to be dis- 
missed as hooligans, or beatniks, or Teds, as irresponsible youths 
who had joined in for the giggle. Similarly, until pacifism and 
Bertrand Russell’s revolution came to hand, the strongest 
charge against the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament was 
that its activities attracted large numbers of young people; 
what’s more, they looked like young people, and acted like 
young people. 

It sometimes seems that if a mature man kicks a policeman, he 
may be called a Communist dupe, but at least accorded a 
political reason for his actions; and if an adult demonstrates his 
moral principles, they are dismissed as foolish, but sincere. 
Should anyone under thirty — for the two favourite cuss-words 
of the Press, teenage and beatnik, are used loosely — express any 
opinion other than in writing, then the very last reason per- 
mitted to him for this revolutionary behaviour is genuine 
conviction. It is a cardinal belief of our society that the young 
are politically apathetic, and yet socially anarchic; so any 
appearance by the young in the political arena is automatically 
imputed to their irresponsibility, their natural love of a punch- 
up or a rave. 

This presents a series of problems. There are two sorts, or 
causes, of apathy: the first is the apathy of couldn’t.care less — 
that is a lack of concern for the ordering of things. The second, 
the apathy of impotence — one cares, but cannot see any way of 
influencing things, so opts out. Associated with the second of 
these is a false apathy; this stems from a dissatisfaction not only 
with the status quo, but with the accepted and available means 
of change. If one doesn’t like pariiamentary government, or the 
choice of parties, then it is not apathetic to refuse to vote. 

All of these attitudes undoubtedly exist among the young; 
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together, their adherents probably outnumber the conformist 
element, which in one way or another is the heir to present 
power. The couldn’t care less, alright Jack, copper-belting and 
chicken-running mob are irresponsible, but who ever offered 
them responsibility ? The rest care, and try, but who gives them 
a hearing or a chance? The only respectable teenagers are the 
Young Conservatives, the Boy Scouts, the knitters of balaclava 
helmets for refugees while in an iron lung. At least half the 
charges of apathy ought really to be confessions of prejudice 
and preconception. 

It might be as well to define a little more closely the people 
we’re discussing. As far as the Press, and the commercial 
exploiters, are concerned, anyone between ten and thirty 
qualifies as young, and susceptible to insult of one sort or 
another. But within the pale, there are a number of stringent 
barriers. The sub-teens, the pocket-money market, although 
increasingly incited to fornication and generally encouraged to 
become consumers, have never been considered anything but 
children; this is still true, and is the attitude of their immediate 
elders. They are not part of the Beginner’s world, and cannot 
reasonably be expected to have a political life outside their 
parents’ or elder brothers’. 

The real teenagers consider themselves grown-up; they work, 
they are faced, or have been, with National Service, they get 
married, they can’t vote but they do have opinions, however 
simple. It is they whom the political parties want for their 
junior organizations, and aren’t getting. As for those in their 
twenties who can recall the absolute beginning, who wore Ted 
clothes and missed school during the war, they are older than 
some Tory M.P.s. 

Even this only describes London; beyond, in the Provinces 
which so many young people are dying to leave, all these groups 
exist in a modified, idiosyncratic way of their own. Less 
sophisticated, more Teen Angel than Miles Davis, more black 
leather than Italianate, and more susceptible to both old- 
fashioned political organizations and pure apathy. But all these, 
and the ‘students’, many of whom don’t study, are lumped 
together in the public obloquy. In this instance, fair enough. 
Because by and large they none of them wish to know the 
traditional scene. They may be against the Bomb, but there is a 
conspiracy both among the Deterrers and Ban-ers to pretend 
that the Bomb is something divorced from everyday political 
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reality. They may think the Empire stinks, that Gaitskell 
stinks, that Macmillan is a prehistoric survival, and they may 
have something, but there is little chance for their views to find 
expression or canalization. The Liberals? Among students 
perhaps, but by and large patronizing morality is even less 
acceptable than the one without the other. 

No; the young are apathetic about the whole mechanics and 
principles of present-day society. They have ambitions, but only 
the more material of them seem capable of realization, and 
whatever they think or do they are attacked. If they go for the 
fast buck, which is what they see everyone else do, then they 
are soulless, selfish, dishonest, have no thought for the future, 
and worst of all, have it easier than their elders did. If they rebel 
against the flavour-blurred society, then they are crackbrained, 
want a pretext for a rave, or have fire in their belly. 

Don’t forget that for one reason or another the world has 
devoted a lot of time to making the younger generation self- 
aware, and then condemning it. The young have been told they 
are, so they wish to be; but then th y are told they are spoilt, 
wicked, wrong-headed. Apathetic, t..ey are a disgrace; active, 
they are a nuisance. 

Above all, the young are what their elders have made them. 
The widespread breakdown of honesty, of copper cooperating, 
stems from wartime fiddling, motoring offences which have 
made the middle-class into criminals, and the combination of 
police understaffing with natural dishonesty. But the teenagers 
are blamed and punished out of all proportion; magistrates 
now deal with more young offenders than ever before for a 
number of reasons, not least the greater interference of the State 
in trivial matters, but they still find time for a sermon with 
every sentence. Who hasn’t bought black-market, possibly 
stolen goods, who hasn’t skived off work, half-inched or liberated 
unconsidered trifles ? Who hasn’t thought it clever, even just, to 
avoid tax, park illegally, dodge the column? And then the 
young are expected to rediscover Victorian morality for them- 
selves. Advertising and popular entertainment is soaked in 
lechery, and the most virile, free and interested section of 
society is supposed to honour chastity. 

There has been a failure of public honesty, and in political 
and personal morality, and the young share it. No amount of 
birching, or probation, will make them think it just that they 
should do as you say, not as you do. In political terms all parties 
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offer a struggle for power between groups, not a clash of 
fundamental beliefs. Who wouldn’t rather riot with the C P or 
Mosley, indiscriminately, or rave with the Aldermaston march, 
than slave to elect one indistinguishable egotist over another in 
the race for office? 

Part of the ritual cant used to justify the ossification of 
society in the Manufacturer’s image is that there aren’t the 
Issues anymore. Between the parties, there may not be, except 
name, but apartheid, Suez, the Bomb, are all capable of calling 
the teenagers into the streets to take political action — unless 
you think that politics only exists with a Speaker and a three- 
line Whip to batter the meaning out of it. 

It is true that the issues are embarrassing to all politicians; 
but if you bring children up to hate and fear the Germans, you 
mustn’t be surprised if they find it hard to adjust to the sleazy 
volte-faces of their elders. For above all else the young like 
black-and-white, like a great clash and the opportunity to do 
something about it. If they bash the niggers, it is because they 
are the extreme and energetic arm of society, and society is 
racially prejudiced. The fighters of the country are not generally 
the gradualists; in one generation, the heroes go up in Spitfires, 
in another, more disillusioned, less directed, they fight in the 
streets. The young are enthusiasts, and not only need a solid 
cause, but some prospect of real action. 

I don’t believe the young are apathetic, at least no more than 
their elders have made them. But I do believe they need more 
than barbecues without influence to bring them into the 
political fold. If they want a social club, they would rather not 
have adults run it and dictate its beliefs; if they have political 
convictions, they would like to be heard, or feel they might 
affect the issue. The success of the C N D has been its rejection 
of all political affiliation and political casuistry — although its 
failure to relate defence policy to any overall social and political 
attitude is an indictment of its true ‘irresponsibility’. It has an 
issue, clean and clear; but it has not pursued the logic of its 
idea either into general policy, or into political action. Either 
within the framework of the Parliamentary system or by whole- 
hearted extra-parliamentary action, it should have shown that 
it realizes the Bomb is just the system writ big. Encouragingly, 
most of the pressure for this extension has come from its younger 
supporters. 

At any rate, the very existence of the C N D implies both an 
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issue and a concern of the young to fight on that issue. So, of 
course, does their participation in rent-riots or pickets of South 
Africa House. But this is irresponsible. Responsibility appears to 
consist in acceptance, rather than criticism, the meek enthu- 
siasm of the canvasser or the acolyte rather than the fervour of 
the crusader. Thus if the young are not to be found skiffling 
despondently in a tawdry Labour Hall, or deep in ‘Crossbow’ in 
their coffee-bars, it is not simply because they are unconcerned 
with the world about them, but because they are left cold by 
the parties and the respectable disagreements. And if they are 
to be found in demonstrations and marches, it is not solely 
because they enjoy taunting coppers, but also because the 
causes that bring men into the streets are more vivid and more 
real to them than Fabian pamphlets and Tory dances. 

If the adults still feel that the young are apathetic, they 
might now consider where the fault lies. On the one hand, if 
the parties do not appeal to the young, it is not necessarily 
because the young are incapable of political interest. On the 
other, if the young do tend to be found among the disturbers of 
the peace, it may be because they think certain issues worthy of 
expression by forcible and dramatic means. And above all else, 
remember that no one, young or old, gets particularly excited 
by the picking of sides for a mock battle. Instead of boiling or 
hanging, try giving don’t care something to care about, or a 
chance of tackling what he may already care about. 





Human Encounter 
and Christian Faith 


Robert Currie 


HRISTIANITY is virtually the only creed to-day that 
{ does not demand an inquest. Few would say that it 

enjoys amazing vigour, but its modest health is unique 
in an age when most of the creeds are moribund or dead. 
Some of the other religions, especially Islam and Buddhism, 
while not exactly thriving, are still not ripe for obsequies. So 
far they have been preserved from the ravages of modern 
science and philosophy. But even so, the reliance of Buddhism 
on a literalistic idea of karma, and the retrogressive character 
of the Islamic concept of God, prevent any real expansion. 
Like Judaism, though to a lesser extent, they are rooted in one 
cultural tradition. Like all the Asian and African religions 
they are being partially submerged by the wave of nationalism 
spreading through what we are pleased to call the under- 
developed countries. 

Apart from nationalism, nearly all the secular ideologies 
to-day are either, like rationalism, the treasured possession of a 
coterie, or the type of outworn conventional dogma that 
figures in speeches at party conferences. Nationalism itself is 
often a destructive force, a blend of materialism and xenophobia 
rather than the search for community and freedom. As for the 
others — communism, capitalism, democratic socialism — the 
dream of paradise on earth was drowned in the blood of the 
kulaks; self-help went out with the depression; and the fiasco 
of the post-war governments has brought the Labour move- 
ment to a standstill. Men can still be found to praise these dregs 
of ideology, to mix them with their real purposes, but they can 
hardly be said to live on them. Communism is the classic case. 
We often hear of the advance of communism, but how many 
people, beside the professionals who earn their pay by it, 
actually believe in communism, as distinct from nationalism or 
just plain acquisitiveness ? 

Almost alone during the past century Christianity has held 
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its own as a living faith, and in some places even advanced. 
The story of its survival is amazing. Even in Russia where the 
Church was decadent, corrupt and reactionary, where religion 
was the opium of the people, disgrace, proscription and pro- 
poganda have failed to break the power of the ‘third-rate 
opinions’ and ‘senseless ideas’ which Lenin predicted would 
be ‘swept out as rubbish by the very course of economic 
development’. In England, the grave of creed, falling church 
membership from 1910 onwards has somehow been halted, and 
since the last war both Anglican and Catholic communions 
have experienced a marked increase of support. 

At the same time there has been a revolution in Christian 
thought which will make itself felt increasingly in the coming 
decades. With the appearance of Schweitzer’s remarkable book 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede in 1906, the tide was beginning to turn 
against the school of thought which had reduced Christianity 
to an ethical system, and saw Jesus as a liberal modernist in 
Palestinian clothes. Since the First World War the work of the 

‘Continental theologians, notably Emil Brunner and Karl 
Barth, has rediscovered the value of the Christian doctrines of 
God and man. Meanwhile the treatment of scripture has been 
radically revised by the work of Form Critics such as Rudolf 
Bultmann, and R. H. Lightfoot in England. In striking contrast 
to other religions and secular ideologies during the past forty 
years, Christianity has been able to afford and benefit by 
innovation and controversy. It has been the only creed, as 
opposed to personal insight, which has stimulated new develop- 
ments in art and literature during this period. 

Any categorization of the present rivals to Christianity runs 
the danger of being arbitrary and unfair. At the risk of being 
both, I would divide them into three far from exclusive groups. 
(Rationalism, in its organized sense, seems unworthy of con- 
sideration; it is precious and superficial, while its treatment of 
several aspects of life, for example sex, appears hysterical rather 
than rational.) 

There is, firstly, the ‘existentialist’ approach to life, seeking 
fulfilment through a knowledge of being, not entirely unlike 
the gnosis of the first and second centuries. The artist often 
seems to subscribe to this attitude of mind to-day, and the cult 
of the beatnik clearly derives from it — though neither may 
accept the philosophical position of the existentialist proper. 

Secondly, there is the search for the human commonwealth by 

men who disregard or reject the transcendent, a search which 
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is usually though not always the preserve of the doctrinaire 
Socialist, and which presupposes the possibility of individual 
fulfilment in corporate action. Thirdly, there is the quest for 
power which became fashionable as an ideology at the time of 
the Renaissance, and which is undergoing a marked revival 
to-day. The growth of the big corporation and the corporation 
mentality — both sides of the Iron Curtain — is at the centre of 
the modern quest for power. The industrial controller, even 
the humble but aspiring O.M., in East and West, is swept up in 
a faith which sees power as a way of personal fulfilment and 
service to the community. 

The best criterion for measuring the value of these creeds is 
our answer to the question, What is life about? Some people 
find that the search for knowledge of one kind or another 
dominates their lives; they are more concerned with finding 
fresh artistic or philosophical insight into the world, or with 
obtaining greater factual information about it, than they are 
with anything else. But many artists and philosophers, and not 
a few scientists, are concerned with persons and personal 
relationships rather than animals or things; and even those who 
are not are unlikely to be devoid of all interest in people. 

Most of us find that people and our relationships with them 
are at the centre of our lives. Childhood and family life provide 
a network of personal relationships; our very nature stems 
from and is moulded by the relationship between our parents. 
Friendships colour our lives with their light and shade. Sexual 
experience forms in a sense the archetype of our encounter with 
other human beings. In so far as work is more than a means of 
exercising faculties and acquiring wealth (both valid but surely 
subordinate purposes) it is the process of working together with 
other people. 

The pursuit of successful personal relationships is the greatest 
concern of men, and more than anything else the achievement 
of them is the purpose of life. In practice it is impossible to 
achieve, let alone maintain, such relationships without a deep 
and real humility, the humility of knowing one’s true worth and 
the worth of other people — a state unattainable till we have 
rejected the conviction with which we are born that we are the 
best and most important person in the world. Losing this 
conviction entails finding a positive approach to other people 
which, without glossing over their faults in a haze of false 
generosity, concentrates on their goodness rather than their 
badness. Losing this conviction enables us to accept and follow 
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the discipline of a high moral standard, if necessary sacrificing 
everything we have for the good of the other. 

Unless our approach to life brings us real insight into personal 
relationships, it is useless no matter what else it may do. All three 
major alternatives to Christianity fall short by this standard. 

Existentialism (as a way of life) and related creeds are, for all 
their obvious virtues, ultimately self-seeking in nature, not 
other-seeking. The existential experience of life, the quest of 
artist or philosopher, the comparatively tawdry ventures of the 
beatnik, are all attempts to find a solitary fulfilment. The 
purpose of life dwindles to the size of one man’s existence, and 
his driving force creates not a world of personal relationships 
in which he shares, but a solitude decorated with other people 
to extend the range of his experience. The search for a human 
commonwealth seems to avoid the egocentric aspect of the 
‘existentialist’ outlook. But in so doing the search for the tran- 
scendent is lost, while what replaces it looks better than it 
really is. On the surface, brotherhood and community seem to 
be ideas about personal relationships. So in a sense they are, 
but in another more important way they are not. The human 
commonwealth is an organization, not a relationship. It is a 
legal and economic system rather than an encounter between 
persons which, while it may form a stage for such an encounter, 
can never replace it. It is surely no coincidence that the weakest 
point of socialist thought, for example, is where it deals with 
people as individuals. Finally, the quest for power almost 
by-passes the field of personal relationships altogether. It is 
primarily a cult of zeal and output — of zeal to obtain and keep 
control of the springs of organized life, and of output to justify 
this control by service of the community in the form of glory or 
prosperity. It seems highly unlikely that power as such cor- 
rupts; but until it is linked to some higher aim it is simply a 
spur to ambition, while the products of power are useless 
except as the basis of something else. 

Christianity neither minimizes nor by-passes personal 
relationships. In common with other religious creeds it is 
concerned with the transcendent, and the transcendent Reality 
at the centre of Christianity is a Purpose working in and 
through the world of observable phenomena toward a definite 
end, a God who, in Paul’s words, ‘in everything . . works for 
good with those who love Him’. Significantly, Christians 
believe their relationship with this transcendent Reality to be a 
personal one, and see the transcendent as a Person not a thing. 
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Indeed, in Christian thought men are ‘the children of God’, 
however rebellious. They know God, despite their finite 
nature, despite their wickedness, because He ‘emptied Himself’ 
for their sake, ‘taking the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men. And being found in human form He humbled 
Himself and became obedient unto death, even death upon a 
cross.’ The assertion that God, the maker and ruler of life, is a 
Person, and lived a particular human life in a particular way 
at a particular point in history is far too large to consider 
adequately here. But even non-religious people will see the 
significance of such a belief, whether right or wrong, for man’s 
search after a creed by which to live. 

Faith in a God of love who rescues men from their own 
wrongdoing, and restores them to their true nature, by His 
suffering, shown in His life and death as a man, is the basis, I 
believe, of the only adequate interpretation of our experience 
and relationships as persons. It is a faith relevant to the humility 
which is essential to fruitful personal relationships. Christianity 
takes full account of our worth by asserting that we are made 
as persons in the image of God — and shuns the shallow opti- 
mism of many secular ideologies by further asserting that man 
has of his own choice gone wrong and turned away from God, 
and that he can only be saved from the consequences of his 
wrongdoing by commitment to God and reception of His self- 
sacrificing love. The tension in Christian thought between a 
lofty concept of man’s potentialities, and an almost pessimistic 
interpretation of the realities of human nature, is productive 
of an honest and creative humility. ‘What does the Lord 
require of you but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with your God?’ demanded Micah; and his 
words are echoed in Paul’s command to ‘put on. . . com- 
passion, kindness, lowliness, meekness and patience.’ 

All this would remain an abstraction if Christianity de- 
manded nothing more than a humble attitude of mind. But it 
also demands the self-sacrifice and discipline which stems from 
commitment to God and the command that we should love 
one another as God has loved us. Paul, writing about the 
committed nature of the Christian life says ‘If we live we live 
to the Lord, and if we die we die to the Lord; so then, whether 
we live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s.’ Elsewhere in one 
of his most brilliant passages he uses the metaphor of redemp- 
tion to describe God’s love, and writes: ‘Do you not know that 
your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit within you, which you 
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had from God? You are not your own; you were bought with 
a price.’ Jesus’s own teaching is characterized by an emphasis 
on self-sacrifice and commitment. His submission to an unjust 
and degrading death seems foreshadowed in these remarkable 
words: ‘If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. For whoever would save 
his life will lose it, and whoever loses his life for my sake will 
find it.’ That positive rejection of self which life demands is at 
the heart of Christian teaching on man’s experience and his 
encounter with others. 

Both experience and encounter are to be seen in the life of the 
Church. Often the Church is criticized for being concerned 
first and foremost not with doing something, in the way that, for 
example, a political party is, but with the seemingly static 
business of worship. Such criticism, however, misses the point. 
The Church is, where it attains its own ideal, a self-rejecting 
body because its corporate life is centred not on itself or its own 
plans but on God. Christians hold it to be their ‘duty’ to worship 
God in the way that it is our ‘duty’ to respond to a work of art, 
or to admire a man of fine personal qualities. It is, in the eyes 
of the Christian, natural to worship God, on the intellectual 
as much as on the spiritual plane. ‘I will pray with the spirit 
and I will pray with the mind also; I will sing with the spirit 
and I will sing with the mind also,’ writes Paul. Worship unites 
Christians in outward looking corporate activity, centred not 
on themsleves but on a personal Being higher than themselves. 

The interplay of personal relationships in outward looking, 
self-rejecting corporate action, is to be seen also in the Church’s 
concern for those who are outside it. It would be sheer humbug 
to claim that the Church has fulfilled its obligations to the 
world in recent years; but the Church’s failings should not be 
equated with total incapability. The Church must be concerned 
with the non-Christian, Jesus’s command to His followers was 
that they should ‘Go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to the whole creation.’ Speaking of His own task, He said that 
the ‘Son of man . . . came not to be served but to serve, and to 
give his life as a ransom for many.’ It is the task of the Church 
also ‘not to be served but to serve’, for in Paul’s words, God 
‘desires all men to be saved and to come to knowledge of the 
truth’. It is a commonplace that the Church has spent vast 
sums of money, and the health and lives of many of its ablest 
members, in missionary work abroad. Often the results of this 
have not been very conspicuous, but the sacrifice involved has 
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been real enough. What is not so widely acknowledged is the 
sacrifice made by the Church, not only to present the Christian 
message as effectively as possible here at home, but also to 
provide clubs for young people, homes for orphans and old 
people, and friendship for those who are alone in the world. 

Sooner or later men discover, in themselves and their 
relationships, defects which lead them to be dissatisfied not 
only with their personal characteristics but with their moral 
shortcomings as well. A crisis or turning point comes in the lives 
of many men when they break, or try to break, with their 
failings and find ‘newness of life.’ 

Christians, on the strength of their own experience, and the 
witness of other Christians, especially the immediate followers 
of Jesus, have a narrower but far deeper view of the change 
that leads to ‘newness of life’ than those who see it simply as 
part of the growth of personality. Changes of this nature are 
often nothing more than the advent of maturity; but Christians 
claim that such change can contain within itself, whenever it 
takes place, the rediscovery and recreation of self which comes 
from commitment to the person of Christ and to the Christian 
faith. They relate man’s moral defects to rebellion against God. 
They hold that when this commitment is made, not simply in 
terms of a change in personality and a revivification of personal 
relationships, but also in terms of a conscious acceptance of the 
Christian creed, it constitutes surrender to God. From this a 
real ‘newness of life’ comes. In this ‘newness of life’ the Christian 
receives power and direction unknown in his past life, which he 
believes he has in a special sense from God. Paul, writing to the 
Church in Rome, sums up the nature of commitment to 
Christ and the break with the past in one graphic sentence: 
‘We were buried therefore with Him by baptism into death, so 
that as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, we too might walk in newness of life’. 

This, in very brief form, is the teaching of Christianity, 
viewed from one special angle. I am not arguing for Christianity 
merely as the lubricant of social intercourse, or as symbolism 
for a viable interpretation of life; the piecemeal approach to 
religion is useless. My claim, based on experience first as an 
atheist and now as a Christian, is that the encounter of man 
with man and of man with God gains richest value from 
commitment to Christ. It is the significance of human en- 
counter in Christian faith that gives Christianity its crucial 
position in the thought and action of men. 








Work Camps : 
Way On, or Way Out? 


Gregory Wilkinson 


. A GROUP of people living and learning together in 


simple conditions and working voluntarily, especially 

by manual labour, for the benefit of the community.’ 
Such is a work camp, according to the Conference of 
Organizers. And what could be more delightful? Yet James, 
an ex-workcamper, was anxious when he heard I intended 
to write on the movement: ‘You'll show it warts and all, 
won’t you?’ 

For all its idealistic vagaries, the work-camp movement has 
enough practical potentialities to merit a critical analysis. 
Perhaps no justification is needed; last year about a million 
volunteers took part in just under 4,000 camps. That represents 
an increase of 3,000 per cent in eight years. The statistics are 
compiled by the Co-ordination Committee for International 
Voluntary Work Camps in the UNESCO building, Paris. 
The committee lists 75 active organizations ranging from the 
Yugoslavian People’s Youth to the Thailand Young Buddhists. 

Though the main growth has been since the last war, the 
ideas of the movement were formulated in 1920 by Pierre 
Ceresole, founder of Service Civil International (S C1). 
Ceresole was a Christian, a Socialist, a civil engineer and 
professor of mathematics in Zurich. After being imprisoned in 
che First World War as a conscientious objector, he planned, 
with a group of sympathizers, to demonstrate his belief in 
practical service as a reconciling force. Deeds, not words, he 
felt, were the ‘only possible expression and interpretation of 
our faith to a large number of men of the present age, utterly 
unable to understand or even tolerate religious terms misused 
for centuries.’ 

After the fashion of good prophetic movements, the start was 
crowned with failure. At Verdun in 1921 a team including 
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Germans worked for several months on reconstruction. Then 
the project was suppressed by the French authorities, the 
presence of Germans on French soil ‘an insult to the dead’. In 
following years work was renewed on safer ground, politically 
at least, in relief to communities hit by floods or avalanches. 
There is a healthy simplicity about God’s massacres which 
appeals to the brotherhood of men. 

In the Depression, Service Civil International worked in this 
country at Brynmawr and in Shropshire. The latter was 
perhaps the most absurd project ever devised. A mine-tip, 
originally estimated at 60,000 tons, was to be removed in wheel- 
barrows. In fact over six years they removed more than 60,000 
tons, but the mound was, patently, still there. In spite of that a 
volunteer can still ‘hold in memory the inspiring co-operation 
in the work with our friends from many lands’. 

Meanwhile, another S CI team was in Spain. At first, with 
six trucks, they ferried refugees back from the front line. By 
1939, as Franco drove towards the Pyrenees, they were distri- 
buting food to up to 1,000 people. 

During the war, International Voluntary Service, the British 
branch of S CI, along with the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, 
organized relief work. (Unlike the F AU, SCI was never 
specifically pacifist; it merely insists on the right to conscientious 
objection.) 

The experience of pre-war camps, war and post-war relief 
work served both to clarify and to obscure the possibilities open 
to work camps. Their value as a reconciling force was clear 
enough, both in the unity they created in heterogeneous groups 
of volunteers, and in the understanding reached between teams 
and the communities for which they worked. Clear too was the 
moral effect of volunteer teams among depressed communities, 
whether flooded, starved or bombed out. But in the very 
realization of the psychological, social and symbolic values of 
the work-camp method, the original aim of direct practical 
service has often been obscured. 

Out of the hearty open-air projects, where large teams 
enjoyed the unaccustomed experience of wielding picks and 
shovels, came a slogan from which work-camp organizations, 
and § CI in particular, have found it hard to escape: ‘Paix, 
pelle et pioche’ (peace, shovel and pick). In translation it loses 
both alliteration and part of its mystique, but the image 
conjured up of peace inextricably linked with the dignity of 
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manual labour has restricted clear vision. By overemphasis on 
the ‘classical’ work-camp form, work-camp organizations have 
missed or messed up a number of projects, failed to meet the 
greatest needs by failing to adapt their methods. The trouble 
is that the means are always in the hand and the ends in the 
bush. 

Since it is clearly impossible to survey the whole mass of 
work-camp sects and organizations, my emphasis will be on 
those which seem to me to be of greatest interest for this 
country and of greatest significance internationally. 

Service Civil International is the international voluntary 
organization par excellence, with its autonomous national 
branches on five continents. With a comprehensive minimum 
of creed and constitution, it achieves some sort of unity in a web 
of correspondence and frequent democratic conference. This 
makes for wordiness and slow reactions; but at Fréjus within 
two days of the flood there was a team at work, 120 strong after 
four days. A measure of the organization’s adaptability is its 
home in Tunisia for Algerian orphans. Expelled from Algeria, 
S CI was able, in co-operation with the Tunisian Government 
and the Algerian Trade Union, to open, run and finance this 
home for 100 boys picked up along the frontier. 

There has always been close interaction between S CI and 
Quakers. American Friends now run one of the widest work- 
camp programmes, while British Friends run their own camps 
in this country and send volunteers abroad. Their programme 
includes youth camps for sixteen- to eighteen-year-olds (general 
minimum age is eighteen). They may put the life of the camp 
community before the work output, but they are too intelligent 
to suppose that the two can be independent; once volunteers 
stop thinking they are being useful, there is no such thing as 
‘camp community’. In accordance with Quaker practice 
decisions on the camp must be unanimous and there are 
voluntary meetings for silent worship. 

For the last few years the United Nations Association has 
been running highly successful camps, concentrating its 
resources on work with refugees in Germany and Austria. 
U NA this year had 3,000 applications for 830 places. Like 
SCI, UNA emphasizes the international character of its 
projects and teams, though at present it lacks a corresponding 
international organization. Unlike SCI and the Quakers, 
U NA stresses efficiency, if necessary at the expense of ‘ideal’ 
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freedom and democracy in its camps. There are rules and the 
leader may over-ride the ‘feeling of the group’ in some circum- 
stances. In spite of the advantages of specialization in its work 
with refugees over a number of years, U N A aims to widen its 
field of activities. This autumn there is a project under way at 
Port Said, not ideal in itself but the ‘thin end of a wedge’ which 
may lead on to reconstruction of houses damaged by 1956 
bombing. 

The organization with the widest spectrum of nationalities 
represented on its camps is the World Council of Churches. 
The bias is ecumenical and each camp has a programme of 
worship which everyone is expected to attend. These volunteers 
also pay for the privilege of working. Out of 45 projects last 
year, 21 were in aid of secular communities. 

Under the above definition of a work camp, not all of the 
projects organized by Concordia Ltd. can be included. But 
Concordia protests strongly that it is a work-camp organization, 
and I see no reason for ignoring it. Certainly its aims are less 
pretentious, or less ambitious, than those of other organizations 
— it accepts travel as an end in itself and many of its projects 
(e.g. hop-picking) are designed to enable volunteers to pay their 
way. 

If you are anti-ugly, or just like breaking things up, there is 
the lively, 3-year-old Civic Trust (President, Duncan Sandys). 
Under its auspices last year 220 volunteers spent their holidays 
demolishing ‘eye-sores’. The most exciting project, though not 
quite a work camp, was a face-lift for Magdalen Street, Nor- 
wich, in co-operation with the City Engineer and local shop- 
keepers. The latter were prepared to pay an average of £80 
each for the change, which included the relettering of 38 shop 
signs and the reduction of traffic signs from 30 to 13. 

Ideals and definitions, facts, figures and organizations do 
not add up to a clear picture. They don’t tell what work camps 
fail to do, could do or what they feel like. 

Volunteers’ reports on work camps and, to a lesser extent, the 
propaganda put out by organizers, contain too many omnibus 
terms which represent real feelings in the writer, yet fail to 
recreate them in a reader. The details that might evoke feeling 
are lacking. From my own experience, though, I know that 
what they are trying to describe is often real. 

It is odd the way the most disparate minds, without so much 
as a language in common, do meet and interlock in solving some 
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quite mundane problem — how to dislodge a cement-mixer that 
has made a monument of itself and its droppings. And it is odd, 
though a truism, the way individuality merges in common dirt, 
hunger, tiredness; or is it in the washing, eating and sleeping? 
This is not peculiar to work camps. It happens in many groups 
with a preoccupation and experience in common, in duck- 
shoots and parachute units. 

If a work camp has any unique contribution to make, it is in 
the way it can exploit and increase this sort of group-strength in 
the constructive effort to meet physical and social needs. The 
movement will stand or fall according to its ability to recognize 
these needs and adapt itself to meet them. Easier said than done; 
the critic does not have to see through a mass of administrative 
detail, nor contend with the entanglement of personal prides 
and principles common to voluntary organizations. The 
extent to which secretaries, at least, are aware of contemporary 
needs and prepared to consider them on their merits is encoura- 
ging. The awareness is reflected in current projects. 

In the affluent societies of this country and most of western 
Europe, finding projects means looking behind the affable 
facades — and not far behind — at the social fragmentation of 
suburbs and new towns, at the lives of minorities, old people 
or West Indians, and at those arbitrarily selected minorities of 
criminals, the ‘maladjusted’ and the ‘mentally deranged’. 
Work-camp programmes are full of projects for work on 
community centres, hospitals, ‘Homes’ and homes. 

Example: In Govan, which balances the Gorbals to keep 
Glasgow symmetrical, a team worked in tenement buildings 
redecorating individual old people’s homes. The team was split 
up in twos and threes for convenience — the old people and their 
furniture had nowhere else to go, so there was not much room 
to manoeuvre. As ‘work-leader’, I cycled from site to site 
pedalling paint, paper, trestles and advice gleaned from a 
benevolent local firm. There was not much time for a docu- 
mentary survey, but one place I do remember: we found the 
old man crouched in a hard chair and he hardly moved all the 
time we were there. He was deaf and half blind, very much ‘an 
island unto himself’? and may not have noticed much. The 
window of his room was sooted up and it was a while before we 
found the bugs. They were clustered where the plaster had 
cracked — like coral, dead shells underneath and live ones on 
top. There was no mattress on the iron bed, only newspaper and 
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half a dozen dirty sheets. We were able to fill in the cracks and 
even papered over them. And left him crouching in his chair, 
much as we had found him. 

It is a virtue of such camps that they bring one to face the 
aspects of society which it is more comfortable to ignore, if only 
because they are so close. The work is personalized by the 
presence of the old people, and results are quick and appre- 
ciated. 

After the Notting Hill race-riots, International Voluntary 
Service sent a group to repair some of the damage and put in 
new glass. As an experiment recently some prisoners in Wands- 
worth were allowed out to work without guard on a weekend 
camp. They were volunteers and, whether their main motive 
was the repayment of their debt to society, temporary escape, 
or the longing for work more constructive than sowing mail- 
bags, they worked as hard as anyone and more skilfully than 
some. They were able to explain how to blow a safe by telephone 
and were delighted to watch the provisions emptied out of a 
shopping bag straight from the outside world. 

Large-scale needs may demand large-scale projects. To what 
extent can the work-camp movement contribute to the obvious 
needs outside western Europe and North America: the need for 
material assistance to under-developed countries, the need, 
equally urgent, to reconcile Communist East and Capitalist 
West, White, Imperialist North and Coloured, colonized South? 

It is clearly uneconomic to send out ‘conventional’ work- 
camp teams of unskilled students to countries where the prime 
need is for technical assistance and money, and where there is 
generally unemployment, not only among unskilled workers 
but also, surprisingly enough, among Arts Graduates. 

The conclusion reached by S CI and other organizations 
is that their resources are better spent in sending out individuals 
or small groups specially qualified to meet ‘felt needs’. In 
Ghana, for instance, two architects worked as volunteers with 
the Ghanaian Department of Social Welfare and Community 
Development. Unlike the experts of, say, the U N Agencies, 
these two lived and worked in the villages. In doing so they 
provided a link between ‘development plans’, unimaginably 
abstract to African villagers, and the facts of village life. 
Mystical blue-prints became water-towers and _ pit-latrines, 
improvements realized and repeatable. Europeans became 
accessible human beings; one of them, working stripped to the 
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waist, was surprised when an African came up from behind 
and pinched him because, he discovered, his moles were taken 
for insects. 

The reluctance of educated ‘elites’ to plough back their 
knowledge into predominantly rural society is a common 
problem in newly developing countries. In India work camps 
have offered a solution to this: an estimated two-thirds of all 
students now volunteer for manual work and the Government 
is considering legislation to make some such scheme compulsory. 

Voluntary Service Overseas was formed after discussion 
between existing work-camp organizations and in line with 
their new approach to work in under-developed countries. So 
far Alec Dickson, the one-man driving force in V SO, has 
concentrated mainly on sending ex-public schoolboys to 
‘chalienging’ jobs in Commonwealth countries. The scheme 
has had warm praise from Colonial officials. Besides exporting 
clear-cut jaws and broader outlooks, V S O has succeeded in 
persuading firms, including Rolls-Royce and Metropolitan- 
Vickers, not merely to release but to pay for trainees to work 
overseas. An encouraging trend when, apart from anything 
else, mechanics may be more valuable in the context than 
Livy. When I interviewed Mr Dickson, 29 volunteers were 
actually at sea or in the air on the way to and from assign- 
ments. 

In the East-West camps that have taken place in Russia and 
various countries in east and western Europe, the emphasis has 
naturally been on the interaction of ideologies (commonly 
glossed over as ‘mutual understanding’). The reports I have 
read tend to dwell fulsomely on the open arms and frank 
exchanges, but give no convincing impression of open hearts 
and no details of what was exchanged. The few attempts to look 
under the surface are interesting. In Russia this homely 
attitude crops up: ‘Peace? Why of course, and we don’t mind 
going to war to preserve it.’ To the incredulous question: ‘Are 
you really trying to tell me that every single Soviet citizen, 
each one of the 200 million of you, is a complete supporter of 
socialism ?’, the Russian volunteer answered simply, ‘Yes.’ 
Whereas the Russians were rigid and unanimous, and surprised 
that western volunteers were not, the Poles were free-thinking 
and responsive. Yugoslavs found the notion of thousands of 


workers toiling quietly all day for private employers both 
pathetic and ridiculous. 
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Besides these East-West camps run by S CI and Quakers 
with the World Federation of Democratic Youth and the 
People’s Youth movements, several East European countries 
have their own semi-official schemes. Yugoslav ‘Voluntary 
Brigades’ mobilized 55,000 volunteers for building their 
‘Highway of Peace and Unity’ recruiting on a purely ‘word of 
mouth basis’. 

The South African Work-camp Association runs camps 
against heavy odds, bringing together not ideologies but black 
and white racialisms, intensified with the increasing insulation 
of the communities. Africans are disillusioned with white 
liberals’ talk and tea-parties. Race-laws make camps almost 
impossible within the Union, though a few mission stations still 
provide opportunities. So projects have been mainly in Basuto- 
land and the Protected Territories — whether the ‘protection’ is 
adequate is another matter; why were Special Branch men 
sent to a camp in Basutoland? U N A plans to send a Land- 
rover overland to South Africa from its camp at Port Said —-the 
sort of flamboyant gesture it is hard to evaluate beforehand. 

So much is being done, not only on paper but in practice, 
and from motives that are unimpeachable, that it seems 
churlish to find fault. But the higher the aspirations — and in the 
work-camp movement they are high — the greater the need for 
the highest possible standard at any given moment. 

In work camps, as elsewhere, ideals and realism tend to be 
mutually exclusive. But it is in the nature of the movement 
that the result is more often apparent in Utopian rhetoric than 
in aimless efficiency. A number of factors within the system 
militate against efficiency: on a camp, volunteers are likely to 
be satisfied that they have done a good job if there is something 
to show and they are tired by the end of each day; the organizer 
is enchanted to have brought such a little microcosm into 
existence and looks no farther; no body or institution benefiting 
from such altruism can decently complain. The only insurance 
against mediocrity is action by the organizers themselves, in 
more detailed planning and briefing of volunteers, inspection 
and insistence on good work, and in selective recruiting. 

At present the vast majority of work-camp volunteers are 
students and teachers. With sedentary jobs and long holidays 
they are inclined to romanticize manual work and can spare a 
few weeks to indulge in it. For any one who has left school and 
been doing manual work since he was sixteen with three weeks 
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holiday a year, the appeal of a two-week work campis negligible. 
If the work-camp movement wants a cross-section — let alone 
social justice — it must follow the lead of Alec Dickson and press 
for the special release of apprentices. It is undoubtedly true 
that many big firms are anxious to find constructive and 
adventurous outlets for their trainees. Incidentally, with the 
broader cross-section would go an increase in technical sol 
petence. 

If it is to widen its basis of recruiting appreciably, the work- 
camp movement must show dynamism and results. It is no use 
pleading for a peace-army under U N - armies develop as a 
corporate response to a felt threat or challenge. The threat and 
the challenge is there, it seems to me, in the two-thirds of this 
world’s population who get hungrier and more desperate as we 
get increasingly well-fed and frustrated (the frustration comes 
when we have time left over from making a living to discover 
we have no other aim in life). It seems to me, too, that the time 
may be favourable and our society ready to respond; charity, 
and eventually self-interest, may have to begin abroad. This, 
you would think, would be the natural concern of Socialists — 
to share what we have, as well as getting a share of what we 
have not. But, since the Labour Party is otherwise engaged, it 
may be that the work camp is in a position to help. It can 
make the challenge and the threat felt. It can show young 
people the need in terms of human suffering and engage them 
in relieving it. (The ‘engagement’ is important; unless one can 
do something about it, the sight of suffering is unbearable and 
automatically one cuts oneself off and hardens to it.) 

If it is to draw volunteers and support, the work-camp 
movement must both make the needs felt and prove itself 
capable of meeting them. It can, if it will itself face the needs, 
if the sects will co-operate to find the projects, plan them in 
detail and raise volunteers and equipment on the merits of 
realizable plans. 

As any salesman knows, to get confidence you have to have 
it. There is no reason why a consortium of, say, S C I, Quakers 
and U N A, whose aims, as far as work camps are concerned, are 
indistinguishable, should not embark on some much more 
ambitious and long-term project. U N A has the U N connec- 
tions, S CI the international organization, Quakers the moral 
prestige. All three have the experience and the proven ability 
of rising to meet the tasks they set themselves. The project 
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might be selected through a U N Technical Mission, and carried 
out from start to finish by a combination of skilled and semi- 
skilled volunteers recruited individually (on V S O lines) with 
larger teams selected from experienced work-campers. Under 
weigh, such a project would be concrete proof of the powers of 
the movement. Then would be the time for publicity - 
projects before pamphlets — and approaches to the Ministry of 
Education, Local Authorities, Trade Unions, UNESCO 
and so on. 

Pipe dreams? I don’t think so. Work camps have shown 
themselves effective, on a small scale in the West and on a 
larger scale in the East. The Co-ordination Committee is seek- 
ing consultative status with U N ES C O and has instituted an 
international fund to be drawn on by work-camp organizations 
for particular projects. S C I national branches are co-operating 
to form an Emergency Force which will be ready at short 
notice to meet any sudden need. U N A and the British branch 
of S CI, International Voluntary Service, are to run a joint 
training scheme to teach volunteers basic skills, leadership and a 
language. Within the movement there is awareness and a num- 
ber of tentative new moves. 

There are signs, too, of increasing general interest in the 
opportunities work camps can offer: among firms whose 
trainees have come sulking back from contrived ‘adventure’ 
holidays, among headmasters, in the recommendations of the 
Albemarle Report on the Youth Service, and in those of the 
Labour Party Youth Commission. 

The work-camp movement can exploit this sort of interest 
and fulfil an important function in meeting needs that should 
be obvious. Or it can retreat into contentment with the group- 
therapy of its methods, in which unlikely event, it will remain 
primarily a fringe activity for footloose altruists. 








Oxford and Cambridge 


Questionnaire 


at Oxford and Cambridge. Owing io a different system of working 


Tuo questionnaire was handed out to a group of undergraduates 


there are more Cambridge answers, but the Oxonians hold their 


own in total length. We tried to get a cross-section of undergraduates 
which would be as representative as possible. 
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QUESTIONS 


. What career are you going to take up? Why? 
. Are you influenced in your choice of career by what its 


moral value is? 


. How much money do you see yourself earning in five years’ 


time? 


. What are the international questions that really bother you ? 
. Are you seriously concerned about party politics in 


England? 


. What do you feel about conscription ? 
. What do you like in English life? Is there another ‘way of 


life’ that you prefer (e.g. Russian, American, French) ? 


. What modern writers best express what you feel, and have 


most influenced you? 


. What importance has dress in your life and what do you 


consider it stands for ? 


. What are your reactions to religion? Would you consider 


yourself a Christian? If not, how would you consider your- 
self? 

What is your attitude to your parents? 

What do you consider the most desirable qualities in a 
person? 


. Do you consider sex before marriage: right? wrong? 


impossible to evaluate in those terms? 

How many children do you want to have? 

What question is not asked here that you feel should be? 
How would you answer it? 








Nov. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE QUESTIONNAIRE (II 


ANSWERS 


Man, aged 19, Oxford 


I 


and 2. It would be attractive, even if escapist, to spend 
one’s life in some politically neutral and probably highly- 
paid philanthropy, such as reafforestation in Libya, 
absolved from all the guilt of nationalism by being an 
employee of the United Nations. This kind of uncom- 
plicatedly materialistic altruism is free of all the doubtful 
value-judgements nowadays involved in being a mis- 
sionary or even a teacher, the necessity of being sure of 
one’s own position and of its superiority. Thus if I should 
ever become an architect — I would like to but it is now 
almost impossible — it would be from a desire to leave some 
simple and unimpeachably useful monument in bricks and 
mortar. Such a course would be for me flight, and wrong 
while there was a chance of emerging from the rat-race 
unsullied. My simple answer to the second question would, 
therefore, be no, in that I won’t choose the most moral 
career possible, and in any case am disqualified by a lack 
of the more beneficient specialisms. On the other hand, I 
obviously wouldn’t choose a career which I thought 
immoral, though I should prefer to drop this word ‘moral’ 
which I usually keep for the personal plane and say ‘social’. 
That is to say, I wouldn’t take up a career which I thought 
socially useless or socially harmful. The virtuoso of adver- 
tizing attracts me, but I should get awfully bored with 
gaining a soap-powder for a few brief months an extra 5 per 
cent of the market. However, I am sophisticated enough to 
go into a soap company in the hope of ameliorating the 
effects of extreme oligopoly. 

Although I’m in danger of sounding like Pontius Pilate or 
the inquisitors of Joan of Arc, Galileo, etc., I do think that 
to do a Celia Copleston, even to become a social-worker, 
would be irresponsible at this stage, though doubtless a cure 
for the acute frustrations of the elderly. I shall look for the 
chance, to put it no more strongly, of a career in which, in 
whatever capacity, I could influence a developing society 
(i.e. one more susceptible to influence than England) — even 
as a businessman. However, I should be satisfied to be a 
communicator, or a sociologist, and probably content with 
one of the more interesting kinds of administration. 
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3. In five years’ time, I shall probably have been down from 
Oxford for only a year. Therefore, although I would value 
myself even in this raw state at two thousand a year, one 
thousand a year would give me complete financial satisfac- 
tion. Everything depends, of course, on what I am doing, 
and although I would like to earn a lot of money it is not a 
ruling passion. If I were in industry, I see myself crashing 
the ‘three thousand by thirty’ barrier. 

4. There are only two really important international ques- 
tions, perhaps only one. Will a system of world government 
be developed? Or rather, since one is bound to come, will 
it come beneficially, or as the last resort of chaos? The 
other, and supplementary, question is whether Russia and 
America can be prevented until then from blowing each 
other’s heads off, as well as the heads of anyone else who 
happens to get in the way. 

International anarchy, as a description of the present 
position, is not just a cliché to me. If the phrase hadn’t 
existed I would have invented it. Ideally, world govern- 

ment would be the work of an infinite number of men 
of good will over an infinite number of years. Ideally, 
that is, of a United Nations as subtly insidious as the 
medieval papacy, but we shall get blown to bits long before 
anything is accomplished. Regional groupings, unless they 
are evanescent, breaking down old loyalties without build- 
ing up new ones, will be a barrier. The whole concept of 
national sovereignity has been made obsolescent (by tech- 
nology) and I can only hope that television and travel will 
make people conscious of this and make them vote if only 
by their apathy that all men are brothers. 

As for disarmament, I am confident of the good will of 
Macmillan and Selwyn Lloyd, and only worried about the 
extent to which their ways of thinking are constricted by 
prejudice, convention, tradition. I am not a member of 
CN D, but I have taken part in two Aldermaston marches, 
firstly to demonstrate my concern about this, secondly 
because I believe that unilateralism, although no panacea, 
should seriously be considered if only from self-interest. 
Obviously, since I believe in world government, I would 
like to see general disarmament, but if this can’t be achieved 
nuclear disarmament must come first. I don’t think it is too 
fanciful to say that C N D supporters are distinguished by 
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their compassion, by their knowledge of the subject, and by 
their sheer enjoyment of life. As for the Russians and the 
Americans, if they really want disarmament they should 
show a much keener appreciation of the other side’s internal 
difficulties. 

I am optimistic about population, although it is a 
ground for attempting to civilize China by admitting her to 
the United Nations. 

5. This questionnaire is, if I may say so, very badly drafted, 
but I presume this question does not mean ‘concerned 
about the state of party politics’. Without saying that mass 
unemployment and world war are just around the corner 
their state seems to bear curious resemblance to the 
thirties - a Conservative Government headed by a man 
with everybody’s confidence who does nothing about the 
real problems, a Labour Party almost out of the running, 
and a strong popular front — this time against nuclear 
weapons. If I say the Government is not concerned about 
the real problems, this is not to imply that the other parties 
are, although the Liberal Party sometimes comes near to 
being. I largely accept the analysis of our society made by 
the New Left, and our ideal is the same, an archosyndica- 
lism adapted to this world’s realities, but we differ hope- 
lessly on means, perhaps because I’m not temperamentally 
a revolutionary or because I have an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the centres of power. 

I am a card-carrying Liberal, but I often feel that this is 
merely quieting my political conscience, a tangental outlet 
for an interest in public affairs. If ever an opportunity came 
to go into politics, it would not matter to me which of the 
three main parties it was with — differences are so minimal. 
However, the attitude represented by ‘Let’s keep politics 
out of this’ is nothing more than the irritable mumblings of 
a temporarily awakened emotional and intellectual sloth. 

6. I was just too young to do National Service. If I had been 
older I would have tried to avoid it, but I have no objection 
to it on principle. Assuming national sovereignity and 
reasonably conventional weapons, then obviously a country 
which is attacked will defend itself, and should have some 
mechanism to do this. A professional Army is socially un- 
healthy and eventually leads to political difficulties. With 
however much horror I view war, some provision has to be 
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made for it and I don’t think conscription is an unreason- 
able social obligation. 
. I find it almost impossible to answer a question in these 
terms. I have a vague idea of what is admirable in other 
national ways of life, but I haven’t travelled widely enough 
to know what is less admirable, and what is thus admirable 
in English life. There are a number of things I dislike in 
English life, but my attitude to the concept is one of detach- 
ment and I don’t think they are unique to us. One thing I 
would pick out is what is called with conventional com- 
placency our ‘sense of humour’. Most of the race seem to go 
around in a world of semi-ironical clichés which are the 
negation of feeling. We are preserved from fanaticism but 
also insulated from lesser degrees of enthusiasm. And 
perhaps this gives rise to the peculiarly English (?) practice 
of recounting one’s complete history to a stranger at the 
drop of a hat. The only national way of life which particu- 
larly appeals to me is the Welsh, in which culture is not a 
matter of social class. 
. After Dostoievsky, I would say Faulkner, although a lot of 
his work is tiresome rubbish. Only when in the strait-jacket 
of one of his more ridiculous technical devices is he mag- 
nificent (‘As I lay dying’, “The sound and the fury’). I like 
Greene in spite of his philosophy, and Waugh less and less 
because of it. Anthony Powell gives me a lot of pleasure, 
but perhaps only because he is ersatz Stendhal. Joyce, 
Pound and Hemingway mean very little to me. I haven’t 
shared in the current craze for Durrell, with its accompany- 
ing revival of Henry Miller. Eliot will, I think, be of per- 
manent interest, but little more even in his poems and a lot 
less in his plays. I have no other modern poet to set in his 
place. I like very much S. J. Perelman and Peter De Vries. 
Brecht is certainly the greatest dramatist of this age. I 
remain doubtful about anti-drama, as about other forms of 
anti-art, in spite of the pleasure I get from Pinter, Simpson 
and Ionesco. I have an immense respect for George Orwell. 
Obviously, however, the writers who best express a lot of 
what I feel are those nearest to me in age, particularly 
Lessing, Murdoch, Wain, Logue, Wesker and Osborne. 
Amis and Braine also do this but have other qualities. I 
have a taste for social realism combined with an old- 
fashioned respect for craftsmanship, but in so far as I don’t 
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10. 


go to literature as an emotional restorative, I go to it in a 
perhaps dilettante search for other people’s insights intc 
human nature. 

As for ideas, writers I have swallowed almost whole are 
Riesman, Hoggart, Kenneth Burke and Niebuhr. Toynbee 
I read at an early age, and would probably be more critical 
of now. The existentialists have something to say, but they 
develop it into an inordinate obscurity, and apart from the 
so-called ‘existentialist’ theologians I have been influenced 
only by Buber. 


. I use clothes as props in a series of poses — plutocrat, 


intellectual, commuter. I think this is most people’s uncon- 
scious attitude to them, and is consistent with their 
apotropaic origin. I like to think I have a subtle apprecia- 
tion of their role as indications of social differences, but 
since I can never decide which group I want to identify with 
I just choose the clothes I like. I don’t spend a lot of money 
on clothes, but I often spend several weeks choosing them. 
I am a Christian and I am a Methodist. As an adolescent I 
was practically a fundamentalist, but I maintained a cer- 
tain detachment. (I have now come to wish that I wasn’t so 
detached towards everything.) This was largely because 
many of my friends were fundamentalists (including a 
dramatic critic on ‘Varsity’). When I left school, my faith 
was only a vague theism, but it recovered when I attempted 
to integrate it into the structure of my thought as a whole. 
Although I have doubts, I am content to accept God as a 
working hypothesis for their resolution. I would describe 
my faith as a rational one, but as well as making the 
assumption of God’s existence, I am prepared to accept 
irrational dogmas, because they are dogmas, not because 
they are irrational. I accept the Apostles’ Creed. I believe in 
a God who has revealed himself to men in a series of his- 
torical events, of which the Bible is our record. Because of 
the evidence of the Bible, I do not believe either in the im- 
mortality of the soul or in Hell (but in extinction). I believe 
that God listens to prayers and answers them, although 
I am not sure under what conditions and to what extent. I 
believe that God loves the whole man, that there is in fact 
no such thing as a soul, and that evil is merely rebellion 
against God. I have been greatly influenced by Karl 
Barth. 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


14. As an only child, I regret not having brothers and sisters. 
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This is one of the questions which would have had much 
more meaning to an earlier generation. ‘Nowadays,’ says 
Charles, in Bryan Guinness’s A fugue of Cinderellas, ‘parents’ 
responsibilities end with being coachmen to their children.’ 
I can cool any intellectual acrimony I feel towards them by 
the patronizing reflection that they never had my educa- 
tional advantages, and any other acrimony by the thought 
that they are tied by their prejudices. This leaves me free 
to be astonished at times at how intelligent they really are. 
Although acceptance would be a euphemism for my normal 
attitude towards them, they play a large part in any con- 
conscious decisions I make. 

The only quality I really demand in other people is an 
unobstructed imaginative sympathy sufficient to allow 
them to communicate. The only quality I really respect is 
honesty, particularly an honesty about one’s own emotions. 
This question contains an interesting assumption — that 
adultery and promiscuity are wrong and ethical discussion 
limited to the highly personal, or else fruitless and technical 
point of relations with one’s marriage partner before 
marriage. I would not myself practise any of the three, but 
as far as the last two are concerned I would consider this a 
definite and unnatural abstinence. (Looking at the question 
again, I have perhaps misunderstood it, for which I 
apologize.) ‘What is chastity but an over emphasis on sex,’ 
says De Vries’s Chick Swallow. But discipline has been quite 
successfully replaced by self-discipline. (It is possible, but 
not I think true, that I move in peculiarly moral circles. I 
do concede an immoral minority, which I would say is 
quite small.) I am thinking of practice rather than of theory, 
and it is probable that with a lot of people their abstinence 
is due to lack of self-conficence rather than self-discipline. 
This is the last thing I want to see. 

On the other hand, (at any rate) no man of my age that I 
have met would think lesser degrees of physical relationship 
with the other sex wrong. But when its own culmination is 
removed, it all becomes even more pointless than usual. 
Moreover, I find marriage very sordid if it is to be the only 
route to sexual experience. In short, I have accepted a 
religious prohibition, but I have not yet worked out my 
philosophical position. 
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I cannot say that I formulated this when I was younger, 
but I miss now having a common stock of memories and it 
has left me permanently shy. More than this, it has always 
made me very dependent on friends: yet at first I was too 
unpractised in relationships (i.e. too obnoxious and spoilt) 
to have any. I would like to have four children, subject to 
the proviso that, although I do not myself want to get 
married until twenty-eight, when I shall be ready to be at 
least semi-domesticated, I do not want my wife to spend 
the best years of her life, and the best years of our marriage, 
entirely in bearing and bringing up children. 


. A question which occurs to me is: ‘Is abstract art a dead 


end’? 

My own view is that representational art, which I would 
distinguish as dramatic art, is a much more subtle and 
complex vehicle for the transmission of human experience. 
It is subjective, while abstract art is non-objective, and yet 
not subjective, just because it is derived from the objective; 
it is concerned with the thing and not the person. Abstract 
art is architectural, in both a limited and a wider sense, and 
while it may succeed within the picture frame by fours de 
force, this is not its proper place and the result is depriva- 
tion for our sensibilities. 


Man, aged 22, St John’s College, Cambridge 


I. 


Academic. Because I should like to encourage people to 
think. 


me o. 


. £1,500. 
. H-bomb, apartheid, Arab-Israel problems, admission of 


China to U N, under-developed countries, the Six Countries. 
Yes. 

Bad. 

Presence of tradition. Yes, Israeli. 


. Lawrence, James, Brecht, Thomas Mann. 
. Considerable; it stands for rebellion against social norms. 
. Not interested; not a Christian; I would consider myself an 


atheist. 


. Intolerant. Overdependent but wishing to rebel. 
. Ideological purity. Kindness. 

. Impossible to evaluate in those terms, 

. Five. 
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15. Do you think that class matters in our society and is it right 
that it should? Answer to the first part: Yes. To the second 
part: No. 


Man, aged 20, King’s College, Cambridge 
1. An academic career — because I like it. 
2. No. 
3. £2,500. 
4. International Communism, nuclear bombs, economic 
poverty, racialism (a bit). 
. Very much so. 
- OK for defence, but usually used for upkeep of an 
Empire — then bad. 
7. Its freedom, do as you like, I’m my own boss attitude. No 
other way preferred. 
8. Camus; Faulkner; Koestler. 
g. Difficult - depends on circumstances; dress always asso- 
ciates with way of feeling and thought at the time. 
10. Gross amusement. No, I’m not a Christian. I’m just not 
interested. 
11. Exceptional attachment. 
12. Honesty — it all follows from that. 
13. Impossible to evaluate; again, it all depends on the cir- 
cumstances. 
14. As many as possible. 
15. How often do you look in the mirror every day? When I 
have nothing else to do. 


no 


Man, aged 20, King’s College, Cambridge 
1. None, but if I have to I don’t know. 


2. I don’t know anything about moral values. I had an 
unfortunate upbringing. 


3. £2,500. 

4. The menace of world Catholicism. 

5. No. 

6. Intelligent people get out of it; the others deserve it. 

7. Nothing. Only my own. 

8. Proust, Firbank, Nabokov, Terry Southern, Montherlant, 

Professor Wisdom, Durrell sometimes, Henry Miller. 

g. Hiding, camouflage. 
10. Sympathetic as long as I don’t come into contact with it; 


the only religion I know about is Judaism, so I can’t say 
about Christianity. 
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11. Avoidance. 

12. Sex-appeal, intelligence, cynicism. Being interested or 
being interesting. 

13. Impossible to evaluate in these terms. 

14. I don’t know. 

15. Why do you like bad Westerns? Because they make life 
seem so complicated. 


Man, aged 23, Trinity College, Cambridge 


1. Financial (or, just possibly, academic). Because it interests 
me, there are probable good openings, and I think that I 
might be good at it. 

2. Very, very slightly. I would like to join the World Bank but 

largely on its own merits as a job — for a short time. 

. £2,000 — £2,500 a year. 

. Peace; the problem of the changing power situation in the 
world (e.g. China); population increase; the integration 
of emerging areas (e.g. Africa) and races into the world 
community. 


. Concerned Yes; worried No. 

. If we abolish an independent nuclear deterrent, we will 
porbably have to reintroduce conscription to fulfil our 
common defence obligations. This is alright by me. 

7. The common sense. I like the American way of life also 
because they at least are self-critical while we are totally 
self-complacent (doctrinaire Footniks as well as right wing — 
often more so). 

. Aldous Huxley. 

g. None. It is coming, thanks to Marks & Spencer and 
Montagu Burton, to stand for nothing but comfort and 
prettiness. 

10. Interested. A Christian. 

11. Happy and contented. 

12. Kindness and unselfishness. 

13. Impossible to generalize. 

14. Three or four. 

15. What aspects of British life should be altered in the next 

twenty years? Some method must be found both of 

reintroducing the sense of energy and purpose of the 

Victorian age, while destroying the feeling that we basically 

are perfect and faultless. 
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Man, aged 23, Trinity College, Cambridge 


I. 


° 


nn 


10. 
Il. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Dramatist. Because this is the career in which, if successful, 
I feel I can be the most use. 

Yes, definitely. 

None! 


. H-bomb, under-developed countries, state of world tension 


in general. 


. No, not to anything like the same degree. 


Against it, unless it’s essential to national security. 
No other way of life preferred, except perhaps Welsh; what 


I like is the comparative peace and quiet, intensified in 
Wales. 


. Gabriel Marcel, Dylan Thomas, Jung. 
. Not much personally. But it’s a good indication of some- 


one’s persona. 

Favourable. I am a practising Roman Catholic. 

My father is dead. I am fond of my mother as my mother, 
yet have little in common with her as a person — except 
religion. 


Sincerity, friendliness, humility, moral fervour. 
Wrong. 

Five. 

Are morals objective? Answer: Yes. 


Man, aged 20, St John’s College, Cambridge 


I. 


I hope I shall be able to take up a career as some sort of 
scientifically slanted journalist. My main training has been 
in maths and physics, but I can speak or read five languages 
and I hope to be able to travel quite a lot while writing on 
the subjects I know. 


. My choice has only been influenced in a negative way. For 


example, I should not be willing to use my scientific train- 
ing in any form of weapons research. 


. I do not expect to be earning very much in five years’ time, 


as I am afraid my natural laziness is at least equal to my 
ambition. 


. The only international question that bothers me is nuclear 


disarmament, and this is no doubt my self-interest rather 
than any great love of humanity. 


. Not in the least. 
. I am not in favour of conscription, and should try to avoid 
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14. 


Is 


being called up myself if possible. Nevertheless I can 
imagine circumstances in which I should be willing to 
fight to defend myself and my country. 

I have never known any way of life other than the English. 
Speaking purely on hearsay evidence, I do not think I 
should like to live in either Russia or America to-day, the 
one lacking freedom, the other being too much a rat-race. 


. Writers like John Wain and Kingsley Amis occasionally 


make me think ‘That’s right, that’s just how I feel’, but to 
say that they have influenced me, except in my style of 
writing English, would, I think, be an overstatement. 


. Although there are times when I very much enjoy putting 


on evening dress or wearing a clean white shirt, to say that 
it stood for anything would be untrue. 

I am an atheist. I hope that I should never attack anyone 
else’s religious beliefs in any scornful or belittling way, 
although I should be willing to try and defend my own or 
attack theirs in a reasoned way. 


. My parents and I get along very well together. They have 


never restricted me unduly, and I like being with them, 
though not all the time, of course, and they seem to enjoy 
having me around. 


. Tolerance, though not to the point of being entirely with- 


out standards, and straight-forwardness. 


. I feel that I am quite at liberty to have sexual relations with 


a girl without marrying her. However, I feel that this 
should not be entirely casual but that there must be some 
basis, even if only deep affection. I should feel wrong, for 
instance, in having relations with some girl that I met 
casually at a party. 

None before I’m married, certainly. 

I think you might have tried to find out that I like Chopin, 
Robert Graves, John Donne, Titian and Guardi. Question 
8 is slanted too much in its search for influences. 


Girl, aged. 21, Newnham College, Cambridge 


I. 
2. 


Sociological research. Interest. 

Yes, until I discover that what I want to do is going to make 
me starve — not beyond this point. 

I’ve never thought about it. 


. The H-bomb, apartheid, the under-developed countries. 
. No. 
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6. 
7. 


8. 


9. 
Io. 


II. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
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No feelings. 

The laziness of the English people, which means they’ll 
never start to tramp around in jack-boots. 

No one wholly expresses what I feel — perhaps Mary 
MacCarthy (The Company She Keeps) and Simone de 
Beauvoir. But these haven’t influenced my thought. The 
only genuine influence I can think of is D. H. Lawrence. 
I don’t like being ill-dressed but I’m not obsessed by it. 
I’m interested in the whole idea of religion, but consider 
established religions on the whole disgusting. I’m an 
agnostic. 

Irritation. But I get on with them reasonably. 

I’m not sure — when I like people then they have the 
desirable qualities. 

I think it’s wrong when done as a hygienic duty on a par 
with cleaning one’s teeth before going to bed, but right 
when one’s in love. 

Five; but more if finances permitted. 

What frightens you most? Growing old and feeling I 
haven’t justified myself. 


Girl, aged 20, Newnham College, Cambridge 


I. 


Ls) 


& O09 


Ow 


7: 


8. 





Teaching. I wouldn’t call it a career because I don’t feel 
I’m exhaustively suited to it and anyway want to write and 
marry, but it seems, on the surface, harmless. 

Yes, decisively. 

I’ve never thought about it. 

To be quite honest, only the H-bomb. I’m singularly 
stoical about the sufferings of others, but the thought of 
total and sudden destruction genuinely worries me. 

No, though I suppose I’d always vote Labour. 

Anti in theory, but frightened at its cessation which seems 
to indicate an increasing dependence on missiles. 

The freedom, the makeshift and easygoing political and 
legal system. But any qualities one may cite to recommend 
it can only be a rationalization of the fact that one likes 
what one is totally familiar with. It’s for this reason, really, 
that I wouldn’t prefer another way of life. 

Yeats, Eliot, Behan, Huxley, all express things I feel. For 
influences I don’t think our generation can overestimate 
Freud, Lawrence, and perhaps Orwell. 
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g. Very important. Jeans make me feel rootless, waiflike, 
beat; a skirt staid, wise, elegant. So one’s moods get con- 
ditioned quite a bit. 

10. I am a Catholic. 

11. Not specially filial any more, but very affectionate. 

12. The gift for creating intimacy, irony, personal attractive- 
ness, intelligence, inability to respect the confidences of 
others. No solid moral virtues, I’m afraid; they would come 
under what I respect. 

13. Wrong. 

14. As many as possible. 

15. Are you aware all the time of living on a volcano? No, not 
quite. 


Man, aged 20, St John’s College, Cambridge 


1. The BBC, sound or television, or commercial television. 
Alternatively journalism or the press. A career that offers 
scope for creative work at every level, and one in which a 
niche can be found corresponding to talent and rate of 
development. 

. Not very much; the question is not likely to arise. 

. Circa £1,000. 

4. The lack of control the general public has over the use of 
rockets and bombs; the fear and suspicion existing between 
USA and USSR. All else is secondary. We are much 
too biased, and lack all the facts, in many other contem- 
porary areas of conflict. 

5. Not while country remains fairly well governed and free 
from corruption. But a more independent attitude in M.P.’s 
would be welcome. If things carry on as they are, the 
House of Commons will become merely a facade through 
which the ruling party works. 

6. In most cases it has a good effect on the character and is a 
useful experience. Two years is too long, however, and I 
personally am glad to miss it. 

7. Its traditions, which still maintain a code of decency and 
pride in national qualities. The continuance of respect and 
absence of violent feelings. I would not prefer any other 
‘way of life’, though the material comforts of the U S A are 
attractive. 

8. John Wain, foremost; MacInnes and Salinger both stimu- 
lating and in my opinion correctly interpretive. 


oo N 
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II. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
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Quite important. It expresses moods, and sometimes 
controls them. You probably dress in an attempt to give 
people the impression you want them to have of your 
character and way of life. For me there is no fixed pattern, 
but three or four incompatible sets of clothes. 

Religion is the most important thing in life. I am a Chris- 
tian, in that I accept the teachings of Jesus as the highest 
possible moral code. I think how you behave is much more 
important than what you believe, and I dislike the con- 
formity and exclusiveness of Christian sects. The Church 
shouldn’t be a vested interest or profession, and freedom 
and the personal pursuit of the truth are the highest 
religious ideals to me. 

Respect, indebtedness; but we’re too united a family for 
me to have bothered to find attitudes. We still live in a state 
of nature. 

A pleasant disposition, loyalty, lack of hypocrisy, generosity. 
It depends entirely on the people concerned. I definitely do 
not hold that it is always wrong, and if people can trust each 
other I do not think it immoral. 

Four. 

Some reference might possibly have been made to the 
reactions of a young person to contemporary society, and 
the difficulty of generalizing on many of these questions. I 
think as a very personal reply that our present society is 
pliable as long as opportunity for all exists, and purity con- 
tinues in politics and business. 


Man, aged 18, King’s College, Cambridge 


Es 
2. 


con 


DU fp oo 


Go anywhere, do anything; probably teaching. 
Yes, though unprepared to justify this, being unconvinced 


of any rational basis for morality. 
a) 


. H-bomb, race, co-existence. 
. Very worried indeed. 
. Strong opposition to unnecessary conscription; reluctant 


concurrence when necessary. 


. Comfort, security, freedom. I admire Italians. 
. Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce. 


g. Dress is an expression of class and other attitudes. And you 


might as well look as handsome as possible, but it’s still a 
damn nuisance. 
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10. 
II. 
. Kindness, sympathy, stability, wisdom. 

. Depends so much on the particular relationship, and I 


14. 


15. 


Interested; no; uncommitted. 
Respectful disagreement and affection. 


don’t consider ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ but expediency. 

I'd like to have, say, five, but when one thinks of the 
population, then two or three. 

Do you expect to see thirty? No, but I hope to. 


Man, aged 22, Caius College, Cambridge 


I. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


i 


10. 
II. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Journalism. Because it’s fairly well paid, and is the career 
in which I feel I could best use what small talent I have. 
No. 

£1,000. 

Nuclear war, over-population, co-existence, foreign policies 
of Russia and America. 

No. 


I feel several conflicting opinions very strongly. 


. The beer, the comparative freedom, the literature, a few 


of its plays, the Underground system, London - in fact, 
most things. I like some aspects of the American way of life 
(fairly high standard of living) and of the Italian (the 
siesta, the cheapness of fruit and wine). 


. Joyce Cary, Nabokov, Salinger, Angus Wilson, Tennessee 


Williams. 


. In my life, none whatsoever ; and for other people I imagine 


either ostentation, or because spending money on clothes is 
one of the easier ways of spending a lot, or because some 
people have a genuine love of dressing nicely which is some- 
thing I don’t understand. 

None now; no; non-practising agnostic. 

One of ambivalent hostility and affection. 

Generosity, intelligence, tolerance, sympathy, beauty, 
patience. 

Impossible to evaluate in those terms. 

Two. 

Are you in love? Answer: I don’t know. 


Girl, aged 21, Somerville College, Oxford 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Don’t know yet. Probably unemployable. 
Yes, but mainly negatively. 
Never think about it. 


14° 
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II. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
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Fate of minority cultures and ideologies. Racial conflicts 
and oppression generally. As for the H-bomb, I can see this 
is a desperately important question, and I support C N D, 
but am unable to summon up any feeling about it. 


. No. I suppose they’re not sensational enough to rouse me 


from my languor. I would not vote Conservative, I think. 


. Vaguely (and quite unthinkingly) anti. 
. Material comfort, absence of immediate danger or guilt, 


accustomed landscape, enough anachronisms to keep 
things cosy. Have not had enough experience of any other 
country for a proper comparison. 


. J. R. R. Tolkien; David Jones. 
. Not very much in my personal life. Clothes interest me in 


general for their variety, absurdity and beauty, and above 
all as an expression and therefore symbol of societies or 
individuals (and in fiction of situation also). 


. Totally inadequate, gratitude, largely for the wrong reasons 


— the world would be such a bore with no absolute. Am a 
Roman Catholic. 

Pro. 

From a purely personal point of view — warmth, unself- 
consciousness, an amusing and well-stocked mind, enthu- 
slasm. 

Wrong. 

Not more than I can cope with. 

If you were granted three wishes, for yourself only, what 
would you choose? (a) an aim in life, (6) clarity of thought, 
(c) an attractive personality. 


CL ane 
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Faber young fiction 


introduction 
STORIES BY NEW WRITERS 


An anthology of short stories by promising new writers 
whose fiction has previously appeared only in university 
magazines and literary periodicals. The writers are 
A. O. CHATER, ALAN COREN, JIM HUNTER, JASON MaCMANUS 
and JULIAN MITCHELL 18/- 


andrew sinclair 
THE PROJECT 


“Mr Sinclair is only twenty-five and the maturity and in- 
sight with which he handles his characters are as astonishing 
as they are compelling . . . [he] writes with luminous verve 
and energy . . . The Project more than fulfills his early 
promise.’’—ELIZABETH JENNINGS, LISTENER 15/- 


sylvester stein 

WHAT THE WORLD OWES ME, BY MARY BOWES 
“* A shaking novel.””—KINGSLEY AMIS, THE OBSERVER 

“* Crazy, touching, sophisticated humour . . . It will be hard 


to beat the authenticity of his picture of poor Mary and 
her desperado teenagers.’’—THE TIMES 15/- 


janet burroway 

DESCEND AGAIN 

“Miss Burroway’s first novel is quite exceptionally good 
. .. [it has] a skill, a sympathy and a fine sureness that 


make it difficult to believe in the youth of the author.”— 
JOHN DAVENPORT, THE OBSERVER 16/- 


wilson harris 
PALACE OF THE PEACOCK 
“T must note the arrival of what looks like the most striking 


Caribbean imagination since George Lamming’s.’””-—RONALD 
BRYDEN, SPECTATOR 15/- 
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The Salinger Myth 


David Leitch 


( )s night, in Rome about a year ago, an American 


friend, well known for his sobriety and serious-minded- 

ness, phoned in a state of great excitement to say that 
he had met Seymour Glass’s brother-in-law in a bar and would 
I go and meet him. Feeling that the Salinger myth was getting 
out of hand I said no. Since then I have occasionally wondered 
about the soi-disant Glass and on the whole feel more disposed 
to believe in him now than I did then. In fact, it wouldn’t 
surprise me if Holden Caulfield had been in the bar as well. 
Wearing his red hunting cap. 

For Jerome David Salinger and the families about whom he 
writes — Glasses, Cadwallers and Caulfields — exist in a mys- 
terious world that is half literary and half real. Salinger is more 
than a successful writer, a whole cult of the whimsical and 
eccentric has arisen round him. I felt it was appropriate that 
forty-five minutes after ordering The Catcher in the Rye and For 
Esme — With Love and Squalor at the British Museum, an assistant 
arrived and solemnly presented me with a copy of Our Friend 
Mrs Goose. Again I wasn’t altogether surprised when copies of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Harper’s Monthly and the New 
Yorker, listed in the periodicals index as containing Salinger 
short stories, had a habit of turning up with the relevant pages 
torn out. 

The Catcher is probably the only modern novel that American 
college teachers can leave off their reading lists, absolutely 
confident that their pupils will already have read it. Arthur 
Mizener, claiming for Salinger the distinction of being ‘the 
most avidly read author of any serious pretensions’ in his 
generation, has also said that, like Scott Fitzgerald thirty years 
ago, Salinger’s young readers think of him as a spokesman. 
This makes Holden Caulfield and Seymour Glass the Jay 
Gatsby and Dick Diver of the ’fifties. 

One section of the community in the United States follows 
the doings of the Glasses with the same breathless wonder that 
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rather a different one here reserves for the Royal Family. Five 
years ago, when the New Yorker printed ‘Franny’, a typically 
vague but by no means impenetrable story about Frances Glass 
on a football week-end with Lane Coutell, her rather inadequate 
boy-friend, it found itself with a heavy post from worried 
readers. They had grasped that Franny had something on her 
mind without being quite sure what, and so wrote demanding 
to know whether she were pregnant. It is all slightly reminiscent 
of those agonized people who gathered on a New York quay to 
meet the ship which was carrying the last instalment of The 
Old Curiosity Shop. ‘Is Little Nell dead ?’ they called to the crew. 

Readers who send questions to Salinger himself probably 
don’t receive any answers, or even signed photographs. His 
desire for anonymity is almost an affectation. His face is not 
seen at literary parties, and articles by him on his own work or 
other people’s are noticeably absent from the literary reviews. 
Perhaps because of this, the reviews largely ignore him, and 
Mizener, Scott Fitzgerald’s biographer, is almost his only well- 
known academic champion. The author is probably happy 
about this. His dislike of publicity is so strong that he even 
grudges enclosing biographical notes with his magazine stories. 
He told Harper’s in 1949 ‘I seldom care to know about a writer’s 
birthplace, his children’s names, his working schedule, the date 
of his conviction for smuggling guns (the gallant rogue!) during 
the Irish Rebellion.’ 

In one of his few published comments, Salinger has said of 
The Catcher: ‘?m aware that many of my friends will be sad- 
dened and shocked, or shocked-saddened, over some of the 
chapters in The Catcher in the Rye. Some of my best friends are 
children. In fact, all my best friends are children. It’s almost 
unbearable for me to realize that my book will be kept on a 
shelf out of their reach.’ The mixture of whimsy and senti- 
mentality is typical; the emphasis on children recurs. A laconi- 
cal note that he delivered to Harper’s with the manuscript of 
‘Down At the Dinghy’ in 1949 stated ‘I almost always write 
about very young children.’ This is less true now as his most 
recent stories have all been concerned with members of the 
Glass family who have grown up. Franny (Frances), the 
youngest, is in her mid-twenties, Zooey (Zachary Martin) is 
thirty, and Seymour, whose suicide was described in the story 
‘A Nice Day for Banana Fish’, in 1948, was then thirty-one. 
But though he is dead his ghost still stalks the Glasses’ East 
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Sixties apartment and meetings with children, or memories of 
childhood, play an important part in all the stories. 

What is true of the Glasses is also true of the Salinger 
devotees: ‘We are, all of us, blood relatives, and we speak a kind 
of esoteric family language.’ Salinger is obsessed with the 
family and the relationships within it. But in a way the Glasses 
have been made to seem like members of a peculiarly intimate 
club, a club which Salinger readers are overtly invited to 
associate themselves with if not actually join. Anyone can join 
who is young, or obsessed with youth, sensitive, vague and 
eccentric, mystically inclined and profoundly conscious of 
being set apart from the run-of-the-mill human beings he sees 
around him - in short, anyone who can speak the language. 
Members, or associates, of the family/club, are sensitive, they 
know the truth when they see it and they enjoy discussing the 
important things in life with similarly-inclined fellows. Com- 
munication with outsiders is not only useless and impossible, it 
is apt, if attempted, to cause unpleasant situations. When a 
member wants to know what happens to the ducks on the 
lagoon near Central Park South in the wintertime and asks, say 
a cabdriver, for this information, he only too soon discovers 
‘Most people aren’t interested in that kind of stuff.’ 

‘To get straight the worst what I’m about to offer isn’t really 
a short story at all but a sort of prose home movie . . . the fact 
is I’ve been producing prose home movies off and on since I was 
fifteen.’ This is how Buddy Glass, ‘writer in residence at a girls’ 
junior college in upstate New York’, describes his literary 
method at the beginning of ‘Zooey’ (New Yorker, 1957) and 
Salinger’s own is very similar. To read a lot of his work at once 
is like travelling between London and Aberdeen in the same 
compartment as one of those middle-aged women who delight 
in treating strangers to endlessly detailed family chronicles, 
including their husband’s opinions about politics and league 
football and the minor illnesses suffered by their children 
over the preceding twenty years. Characters keep appearing 
out of the blue, but the devoted and sharp-eyed reader, or the 
man who has listened carefully to the earlier part of the con- 
versation, will quickly catch on to their genealogy. He will 
realize that Lionel Tannenbaum (in ‘Down At the Dinghy’) is 
Seymour’s nephew, that the soldier who was killed in Japan in 
1945 and who the drunken Eloise remembers with such affec- 
tion in ‘Uncle Wiggly in Connecticut’ is, in fact, Walt Glass — 
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the first of the family’s casualties. Holden Caulfield himself is 
much given to family allusion. We are told about D.B. being a 
prostitute in Hollywood and about Allie, the younger brother: 
‘He’s dead now. He got leukemia and died when we were up in 
Maine, on July 18, 1946. You’d have liked him.’ The tone is 
very intimate and friendly. Salinger’s readers are perpetually 
being invited to draw their chairs up to the fire for a chat in 
the family apartment, or in Buddy’s isolated cottage on the 
other side of a mountain in upstate New York. It’s a friendly, 
reassuring world of affection and security that is offered, every- 
one is as good and innocent as a child, communication is 
immediate and complete (if slightly esoteric) and you can bet 
your life there won’t be a flit or a phony in sight. 

Understandably many peopie accept Salinger’s invitation.* 
A return to childhood innocence has always had a wide appeal, 
and particularly in American novels. Writing of the American 
novel in general, Leslie Fiedler refers to the number of books 
which seem ‘not primitive, perhaps, but innocent, unfallen in a 
disturbing way, almost juvenile’, and again to the recurring 
‘level of sentimentality that seems precisely that of a pre- 
adolescent’. These descriptions can fairly be applied to Salinger. 
His characters fear, dislike and despise the adult world; their 
response to it is a rapid withdrawal into fantasies of childhood. 
Seymour’s suicide is the most complete withdrawal. His 
marriage to Muriel Fedder, a middle-class American girl who 
appears at the beginning of ‘A Nice Day for Banana Fish’ 
lacquering her nails and reading a magazine article on sex, is 
an attempt to bridge the gap between himself and ordinary, 
everyday people. His first reaction to her and her mother — who 
insists on his being analysed — is to drive the family car into a 
tree; his second is to shoot himself. Salinger’s characters find 
almost any contact with outsiders virtually impossible. Holden’s 
reaction to the news that Stradlater is ‘dating’ a member of 
the club who qualified, among other reasons, because she 
refused to move her kings out of the back row when playing 
checkers, is typical. 


* For an indication of the extent of Salinger’s appeal in the U SA see 
The Nation for March gth, 1957, ‘Symposium: Major Influences on American 
College Students’. The Catcher in the Rye has sold 180,000 copies since its 
publication as a Penguin Book in May 1958. Some kind of comparison can 
be drawn from the sales of Agatha Christie’s Murder Is Easy (130,000 copies 
since publication a year earlier than Catcher in June 1957) and C. P. Snow’s 
The Masters (60,000 copies since its publication almost two years earlier). 
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Jane Gallagher. Jesus. I couldn’t get her off my mind. I 
really couldn’t. ‘I ought to go down to say hello to her, at least.’ 

‘Why the hell don’tcha, instead of keep saying it?’ Stradlater 
ee 

‘I’m not in the mood for it right now,’ I said. I wasn’t either. 
You have to be in the mood for those things. 


So Holden doesn’t actually meet her. Instead he reminisces 
about playing checkers the summer before and worries about 
her date. ‘If you knew Stradlater you’d have been worried too.’ 
Later, in New York, he makes a plan to speak to her over the 
telephone by pretending he is her uncle. Again he doesn’t do it. 
“You have to be in the mood for those things.’ 

Unlike the uninhibited Stradlaters, Holden and his literary 
family sheer away from sex. They are at their happiest with 
family affection, the love of brother and sister. Although this 
family love often carries a strong erotic charge (to me it always 
seems that Holden comes nearer to having a sexual relationship 
with Phoebe than he does with anyone else), on the face of it, at 
least, it is pure, innocent, and child-like. 

The Catcher in the Rye is Salinger’s only novel to date. His 
technique is no different from that in the short stories — in fact 
two long sections of The Catcher were originally published in 
short story form. There is no plot to speak of and the reader’s 
interest is held entirely by the narrator’s internal monologue. 
It is Holden’s language, above all, that provides the excitement, 
the surprises and the clues to character. The reader learns about 
Holden not from what he does, nor even what he thinks, but 
from the way that he expresses his thoughts. 

The idiom of a metropolitan, American teenager — banal, 
stylized and repetitive — does not seem a very likely medium for 
subtle expression. But Salinger uses it with such virtuosity that 
by the end of the book even Holden’s adjectives ‘pretty’, 
‘crumby’, ‘terrific’, ‘lousy’, ‘stupid’, ‘old’, ‘quite’ have taken on 
a vivid and exact significance. His constant use of an additional 
phrase at the end of a sentence, for emphasis — ‘I really did, I 
honestly did, I mean it, for Godsake, for Chrissake,’ in a way 
suggest that he is not always sure he’s telling the truth, or, for 
that matter, what the truth is. His occasional excursions into 
jargon: ‘It has a very good academic rating, Pencey. It really 
does’, act as reminders that he is poised between the schoolboy 
and adult worlds. The language conveys an impression of some- 
one trying desperately to express the truth; sometimes he fails 
through a lack of the right words to express his thoughts, and 
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sometimes because the world around him is so corrupt that he 
can’t be quite sure whether his own integrity has been affected. 
And, in fact, the phonies win in the end. Those at Pencey, those 
in the night club and the theatre, Sunny, the young prostitute, 
and Maurice the pimp, the treacherous Mr Antolini and the 
people all over the world who go round writing dirty words on 
walls, they are all too much for him. His response is to search for 
comfort with his sister Phoebe and the other children in the 
park. He imagines himself to be ‘the catcher’, and then prepares 
to pursue his last, bleak dream — of ‘hitching out west’ to take a 
job at a filling station and pretend he is a deaf mute. Unfor- 
tunately he is prevented, presumably by the intervention of his 
parents, from going through with this escape. He goes home 
and the epilogue implies he has had some kind of breakdown, 
though we are not told about it in any detail — ‘that stuff doesn’t 
interest me too much right now’. 

The last sentences of the book hint that Holden is somewhere 
near coming to terms with it all. ‘About all I know is, I sort of 
miss everybody I told about. Even old Stradlater and Ackley, 
for instance. I think I even miss that goddam Maurice. It’s 
funny. Don’t ever tell anybody anything. If you do, you start 
missing everybody.’ 

This hint is made more explicit in the later short stories, 
although the message is slightly cryptic because of the Glass 
family’s preoccupation with mysticism and their continual 
references to the Bhagavad Gita, Sri Ramakrishna, Chuang-tzu 
and other mystical sources. In these stories Salinger is trying to 
express his personal version of the doctrine of salvation through 
love. When Buddy Glass (the writer, who is narrator of the 
family chronicles) has an impulse to say something ‘mildly 
caustic’ about his junior college students he refrains, turning 
to brother Seymour as his ethical authority. 

‘There isn’t one girl in there (the classroom) including the 
terrible Miss Zabel, who is not as much my sister as Boo-Boo 
or Franny. They may shine with the misinformation of the ages 
but they shine. This thought manages to stun me: there’s no 
place I’d rather go right now than into Room 307. Seymour 
once said that all we do our whole lives is go from one little 
piece of Holy Ground to the next. Is he never wrong ?” 

The clearest exposition of the idea comes at the end of 
‘Zooey’. Franny Glass, like Holden, is on the verge of a break- 
down. Like him, she is obsessed by phonies. She visualizes one 
of them, Professor Tupper, a visiting philosophy teacher from 
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Oxford, going into the men’s room before his classes ‘to muss up 
his hair’ and so make his appearance conform to his idea of 
himself. Zooey fastens on this anecdote as an example of her 
wrong approach to people. He explains to her how once when 
he was a child and didn’t want to brush his shoes, Seymour 
(with typical obliqueness) said that he must do them ‘for the 
Fat Lady’. 

“There isn’t anybody out there who isn’t Seymour’s Fat Lady. That 
includes your Professor Tupper, buddy. And all his goddam 
cousins by the dozens. There isn’t anyone anywhere that isn’t 
Seymour’s Fat Lady. Don’t you know that? Don’t you know 
that goddam secret yet? And don’t you know -— listen to me, 
now — don’t you know who that Fat Lady really is? ... Ah, buddy. 
Ah, buddy. It’s Christ Himself. Christ Himself, buddy.’ 

Franny’s response to this is joy and understanding. She feels 
‘as if what little or much wisdom there is in the world were 
suddenly hers.’ Her problems have been solved. 

Although some readers may feel less content than Franny 
with Zooey’s answer, many, among them those who regard 
Salinger as a spokesman, have greeted it with delight. Although 
it is offered as a great step forward, this ‘blanket’ love shows no 
progression beyond the conclusion of The Catcher; it is simply 
another variation on Salinger’s perpetual theme of withdrawal 
and escape. To love everybody indiscriminately, simply 
because they are human, is as efficient a way of avoiding any 
commitment to them as hitch-hiking out west to masquerade 
as a deaf mute. As Holden says: ‘A horse is human, for God sake.’ 

Zooey’s answer is a comfortable and accommodating one. It 
leaves the lovers undisturbed in their world of childhood and 
innocence, secure in the knowledge that they will never be 
forced to actually have any relationship with the fat ladies. 
They can love from a convenient distance and remain un- 
spotted. 

The idea of the unfallen, pre-adolescent has exercised an 
extraordinarily strong appeal in the last few years, stronger it 
seems than at any time since Dickens showed the Victorians an 
endless source of titillation in the beloved sisters, child wives 
and girlish, though often corrupted, innocents about whom he 
loved to write. The young Jean Simmons, appropriately as 
Estella in Great Expectations, did a lot towards starting a fashion 
in film stars that was carried on by Leslie Caron and Audrey 
Hepburn. James Dean, who was worshipped by his fans with a 
religious love that has been accorded to no one else except 
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Valentino, also based his film appeal on a kind of childishness. 
In his relationships with both Judy (Natalie Wood) in Rebel 
Without A Cause and, though to a lesser degree, Abra (Julie 
Harris) in East of Eden, the sexual aspect was strongly under- 
played. He was seen not as a lover but a close, childhood friend. 
In Rebel the three teenagers, Jim, Judy and Plato, make up a 
family that, during their brief idyll in the deserted house, 
provides them with a security and happiness lacking in their 
real home lives. ‘Playing at families’ they find the game in- 
finitely preferable to the real thing. Jim, like ‘the catcher’, is a 
big brother and protector. In his mannerisms — the discon- 
nected, hesitating speech, his slouching walk and unexpected, 
whimsy gestures — he expresses a childish uncertainty and 
confusion similar to that suggested by Holden through lan- 
guage. Above all Jim is good. 

And so is Colin MacInnes’s teenage hero of Absolute Beginners, 
the nearest thing to The Catcher that has appeared here. Some- 
times, indeed, he is so good that the effect is like reading a 
school-story by Talbot Baines Reed. 

Like Holden he reaches a point at which he is so shocked by 
the corruption of society that he has an impulse to escape from 
it. Although in every way more down to earth than his American 
counterpart, his attitude to sex is respectable enough to reassure 
the most prudish parent, reading the book in the hope of gaining 
some information about teenage morality. For him sex should 
be reserved for ‘the person you really dig, with all of yourself, 
your other half you’d give your life to.’ Otherwise it is only ‘a 
head, bodies and legs thing.’ 

Associate members of Salinger’s club, clasping memories of 
childhood to them as they reluctantly join the adult world, are 
unlikely to parade their dissatisfaction. Their world is one of 
dreams and they will take refuge in it, secretly. While the beats 
express their revolt dramatically, so that all the squares in the 
world can see, the whimsical rebels for whom Salinger writes 
will be content to live theirs in a mental world of escape and 
disaffiliation. The people who find in Holden Caulfield, and to 
a lesser extent in James Dean, an expression of their own most 
fundamental attitudes, are more complicated and less pliable 
than members of government committees on youth and 
advertising copy writers like to think. They even seem to want 
different things. Recruits to the ranks of the disaffiliated, they 
regard society from a safe distance, convinced of one thing at 
least. For them it has nothing to offer. 











The State of English Poetry 


Christopher Williams 


state of intolerable decadence. The vital questions are: For 

whom does the poet write, what is his audience, and what is 
the nature of the relationship (if any) between the poet and his 
readership? And then: What has become of the language of 
poets ? 

Since the war the spoken word has flourished; through T V 
and all the mass-media the life of our society has been more and 
more assaulted with words. Such a huge growth in the power of 
social communication ought to have facilitated the growth and 
the development of poetry. Evidently, nothing of the sort 
occurred. The advent, presence and power of the mass-media 
have only served to confirm poetry in the disastrous réle that it 
was already tending to assume: the special side-kick of the 
intelligentsia, like a sort of secret drinking. The mass-media as 
they are currently exploited are a sure instrument of trivial- 
ization; not only are politics at almost every level made 
distant, but ‘Culture’, as treated for example by the average 
Third Programme poetry broadcast or television programmes 
like ‘Monitor’, is pre-eminently the concern of arrived dilet- 
tantes. The people who preside over these cultural manifesta- 
tions sound very sad: they speak as though they had a claim to 
the attention of the whole world, but know all the time that they 
have no real importance. The situation of poetry is closely 
related to this stagnation in the vectors of cultural intercourse — 
the gangrenous parts of one body, infecting each other. 

Who reads poetry? The presence of those slim volumes on 
your shelf is a signal that you are cultured — in other words, a 
sign of your pretentions and an index of your cultural prestige. 
We are not only in an age where education and literacy have 
to be bought; we are in an age where the poets precisely 
depend on this ‘patronage’ because it is the sole readership that 
they dare to aim at. It is a great material misfortune for them 


]« is my contention that English poetry has entered into a 
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that in the poetry racket there are none of the quick profits 
that can accrue in the art racket or the interior decoration 
racket. For poetry now plays a réle generally similar to that of 
interior decoration — if only it were a bit more saleable, it 
could become a consumer brand like the rest. 

This is not the whole picture. How do the poets themselves, 
as individualities, fit in? Their work is read as a favour. We 
have no culture of our own, but we have the Arts Council to 
rescue from a horrible death on an unfavourable market those 
débris of what might have been a culture that manage to 
catch its eye. Evidently, in such a situation the poet is in a state 
of isolation. This isolation is accepted on all sides — it is the sign 
of an unholy truce. Above all, the arrived poets of the post-war 
generations have accepted it. They have the choice between 
not writing at all, and writing for a readership that does not 
appreciate them. In such conditions, ‘on fait ce qu’on peut’. 
Read by charity, they produce the sort of verse that such charity 
inspires, and as can be gleaned from the decline of poetry in the 
last fifteen years, this is not very interesting. Poets are a 
depressed and insignificant class, and post-war poetry reflects 
their depression, their fantasies, their isolation: the verbal 
elucubrations of word-spinners in a historical situation where 
words themselves are beginning to lose their meaning. The 
aspiring poet of to-day thinks twice, and then heads off to be 
an advertising copywriter, for it is there that his much-prized 
talent for the right word at the right moment will be most 
prized, and best ‘rewarded’. 

It is a situation that breeds pessimism. I hope to show, with 
reference to three or four ‘established’ poets of the ’fifties, that, 
parallel to this social deprivation and frustration, both the 
content and the language of our poetry are afflicted with 
nullity. The decadence, the flight before reality does not affect 
only the men of the ’fifties — it has affected those who began to 
write in the last genuinely vital moment of English poetry, the 
thirties. It seems symbolical that three of the poets of great 
importance of that era should still be with us, still ‘producing’, 
but how! Eliot, with his well-meaning but, alas, lifeless dramatic 
essays on para-religious themes, the suffering and redemption 
of the individual spirit; Spender, engaged in a monthly maga- 
zine and international pow-wows of loyal intellectuals; and, 
the worst blow of all, Auden reduced to academic pedantries. 
He is not only prosy but clever too. The way his style has 
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developed since the early days is dismaying; it has run to seed, 
is now tortuous with great displays of sheer long-windedness. 
Homage to Clio, his latest book, multiplies private and academic 
jokes relentlessly, and can only be considered as random 
versifications in the margins of poetry. The muse of history 
deserves better. Nor do Auden’s occasional theoretical pro- 
nouncements reveal anything new. It was in the middle of his 
productive life that Auden’s talent seems to have left him. Like 
Spender and Eliot, he was overtaken by events and left high 
and dry. I have made this mention of these giants of the past 
because it seems relevant to any discussion of the state of young 
poetry now to mention the fact that as mentors they have not 
been replaced. Since the war there has been, for one reason or 
another, no seminal poet in the younger generation. 

The large majority of post-war poets who have imposed 
themselves to any degree at all on the consciousness of our 
cultured élite are ‘university men’. I do not propose this fact as 
one half of the callow antithesis of ‘Neo-romantic’ and ‘Uni- 
versity Wit’ that have been bandied about in previous dis- 
cussions of modern poetry. Such distinctions, whereby the late 
Dylan Thomas, and, say, Silkin and Logue are dubbed 
‘romantics’, and Messrs Amis, Larkin, etc. ‘classical’, are merely 
part of the lit. rack. game, peddled by blinkered critics in an 
attempt to arouse interest, and as though the classical-romantic 
issue still had any life in it. For the bureaucrats of our culture, 
‘romantic’ means using wild imagery and ‘classical’ means 
writing in iambic pentameters. What is important is that in the 
course of studying English Lit. at one or other of our more 
respected institutions for adult further education, Amis, Ted 
Hughes, Elisabeth Jennings, and even Dom Moraes, have been 
forced to study the various avatars of English Lit. language 
from the year Beowulf on, because it was in their courses. 
These studies do not seem to have paid; or even helped them 
towards begetting a living language in which to write their own 
poems. On the contrary — my thesis is that what distinguishes 
post-war poetry from its predecessors is that its language is its 
main instrument of evasion. Words have ceased to act as con- 
veyors, and instead, the language of poetry is an artificial 
structure. A poem is thus a game, and the sum total of its words 
is a private world. This applies both to poets who work within 
a conventional syntax and to those who do not. In either case, 
the poet is working in artificial currency. 
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Let’s take the Amis case first. Amis is extremely self-conscious, 
not only as novelist, but as poet and intellectual too. It is quite 
an extraordinary experience to see him in action in the sort of 
lecture that he delivers to student English clubs. He arrives with 
a meticulous typescript and all his jokes well worked out in 
advance. The nature of these jokes is most interesting. Amis is 
more than self-conscious, he is actually afraid of the réle of 
intellectual or poet, in which he manifestly feels trapped. There 
are endless disclaimers with the sense of “You mustn’t take me 
for one of these artist chaps.’ These preoccupations are fairly 
evident in his poems, which are written in a language that can 
only be described as jargon. He cannot describe or convey 
experience straight, but seems under a compulsion to debase it 
by means of a facile irony, just as his feeling that ‘Culture’ is a 
dirty word compels him to arrogant displays of philistinism and 
provincialism in his novels and articles. He is only really happy 
when indulging in luxuriant fantasies about girls. This, as I said 
already, is because Amis is afraid, as many poets in his position 
might be, of outside ideas. He only feels safe with beer (‘Drink 
more beer — it makes you drunk’) and with the jovial lust of his 
fantasies. There he is unattainable, and blissfully indifferent to 
real problems. Amis has nothing to write about, but makes up 
for it with irony and craftsmanship. He is basically on the 
defensive. Some mention could here be made of Miss Elisabeth 
Jennings; for, like Amis’s, her poems present themselves as 
‘meditations’ or ‘reflections’ ; only the manner is entirely different. 
Miss Jennings’s reflections on her experiences are not ironical so 
much as aesthetic, ‘calm’, with a tendency towards religion. 
Unfortunately, while one can at least grin at some of Amis’s 
little pleasantries, Miss Jennings only attains a sort of smugness. 
I am thinking in particular of a poem she wrote about the 
Hungarian uprising which contrived to rob the event of any 
meaning at all. 

Amis and Jennings feel their alienation but do not under- 
stand it, and, in what presumably is an attempt to escape it, 
make the situation worse — for their reflections are basically 
gratuitous. We would not be losing anything if these reflections did 
not reach us. The language employed by both of them is (despite 
Amis’s fairly frequent dives into colloquialism) rigidly 
artificial — professorial, one might say. Ted Hughes is a univer- 
sity product who does not write like one; his best gift is his 
violent tone, and his two books do, I think, constitute a genuine 
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attempt to rejuvenate the language. Unhappily, this degenerates 
quite often into overloaded flatulence. 


In a cage of wire-ribs 
The size of a man’s head, the macaw bristles in a staring 
Combination, suffers the stoking devils of his eyes. 


‘Suffers the stoking devils of his eyes’ is an incongruous game of 
words. This poem, ‘Macaw & Little Miss’, of which I’ve quoted 
the beginning, is a sexual fantasy about a little girl and a parrot. 
Mr Hughes exerts himself powerfully: 


The dream where the warrior comes, lightning and iron, 
Smashing and burning and rending towards her loin. 


He is probably the one young poet from whom something good 
can be hoped for. 

The last, youngest and newest poet I want to mention is Dom 
Moraes. He exploits thoroughly his ability to produce seductive 
and ‘euphonious’ iambic lines. This is a definite gift; but one 
realizes that his poems have no such thing as a centre; each line 
has, paradoxically, received more attention than the poem as a 
whole. It is difficult to attach a meaning to the poem as a whole, 
and, worse, one’s curiosity is not aroused. One just listens 
quietly as the solo lines swish by ‘beautifully’ over one’s head. 
Such a conception of poetry seems to point straight at pre- 
ciosity and deliberate writing for effect: 


Visit the rumoured stranger on the stair, 

Though you to find him must go round and round; 
Upon the lowest landing, by a bare 

Window that opens into barer ground, 

Plain in plain light, the one you seek is found. 


These brief mentions of the work of Amis, Jennings, Hughes and 
Moraes do not pretend to be anything like a serious total 
analysis, just a picking out of aspects of their poetry which 
reflect the general situation. What they share is the common 
lack of a genuine claim to a reader’s attention. Though these 
four have probably the best publishers’ sales of any pocts of 
their two generations, their works have almost no public value. 


* * * 





What are the prospects? Zulfikar Ghose, Andrew Roberts and 
I have recently been engaged on editing Universities’ Poetry, and 
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I think it would be fair to say that the outlook is pretty grim. 
Young poets imitate their elders, but they are minus the 
expertise. The basic content, the matter of poetry is of a 
frightful poverty. Young poets 
(a) have been disappointed in love; 
or (6) have religious aspirations of varying degrees of 
vagueness ; 
or (c) have a penchant for Nature, and devote themselves 
to impressionistic descriptions of it. 

In these apprentices the inadequacy of their language is 
particularly obvious. They have not learnt to speak in such a 
way as to hide the breakdowns in their thought. They imitate 
Eliot or Auden; Jennings or Hughes; quite a large number still 
seem to be imitating Rossetti, Patmore, or Francis Thompson, 
which really zs a shock, not to mention Dylan Thomas. These 
paths can but lead to barren ground. 

I would like to offer a few very personal suggestions for how 
a breakthrough could be made. They will only be theoretical. 
We have now a situation vaguely similar to the one in which 
Symbolist poetry was born in the 1860s in France. Then, a 
certain number of poets considered that Voltairean middle- 
class language was so unclean and impure that they invented 
a new and private world by means of a new and private lan- 
guage. I think that all things being taken into consideration we 
have exhausted symbolism as a way of writing, and hence that 
the revolution needed in poetry now is quite different. Far from 
‘emptying words of their meaning’ or ‘investing them with a 
mysterious content’, we need a poet who, while preserving 
certain rhythmic structures the best suited to his project, should 
write in a language that itself is spoken. ‘This is perhaps the only 
way that savagely bruised contacts between poet and reader can 
be re-established. The abiding strength of a poet like Bertolt 
Brecht is by no means merely the political content, nor the 
savage wit; it is the breathtaking simplicity and comprehen- 
sibility. Brecht knows how to build bridges and how to speak so 
as to be understood. If there has to be a poetic language distinct 
from social language, the poetic one can only find itself through 
the mediation of the social one. 

In addition, all young poets should be asked terrorist ques- 
tions, like 

What are your projects? 
What is the point of such and such a poem? 
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Above all, subject matter should be scrutinized with great 
rigour. A halt has to be called when people are still writing 
poems whose only point is that their girl-friend reminds them 
of great art, but great art will not decay, whereas their girl- 
friend will, and, yes, you’ve got it, will be turned to worms or 
dust. Also should be proscribed those efforts which deal with 
the poet’s own subjectivity, but which treat the question 
deliberately to mystify it. The poem of reflection style seems to 
be played out too - a poem should be something like an action 
in itself, or a gesture; and not a deceptively linear imitation 
thought-process. 

Poetry will only be reborn when poets write to be understood, 
and when a poem is more than an artificial structure of gratui- 
tous or ill-assembled words. 
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A direction for drama? 


Not Ordinary, Not Safe 


Caryl Churchill 


made a battle-cry out of being ordinary. Never. Sup- 

pose we all said to all the politicians — we refuse to be 
heroic. We refuse to be brave. We are bored with all the noble 
gestures — what then, Rosemary ?” 

‘Yes,’ replies Rosemary, in one of the most depressing plays 
of the depressing fifties, ‘ordinary and safe.’ 

These are the curtain lines of Doris Lessing’s Each His Own 
Wilderness, and though the socialist mother is bravely going on 
alone, we have seen her political idealism as ineffectual in 
public and harmful in private; it is not surprising that the 
young people reject anything more ambitious than the safe and 
ordinary. And though less explicit, this is the axiom behind 
almost every recent play; the only alternative to accepting the 
ordinary is failure to achieve the extraordinary. 

Sometimes the example is political, sometimes individual. 
Wesker gives a warm-hearted chronicle of the same failure of 
socialist idealism as Doris Lessing compresses into cold tortuous 
analysis. As in many plays, the one hope is in individual love; 
the big questions are ‘all too big for everyone’ but though the 
broader schemes fail there is Beattie Bryant at the end of Roots, 
awake and articulate because of Ronnie’s love, shouting ‘I’m 
beginning.’ But usually even this is little comfort, not love as a 
foundation for possible success but love in a rubble of failure 
where people huddle together to keep warm, Doris Lessing’s 
couple, or Jimmy Porter and Alison playing squirrels and bears. 
In 7 B, Macleish at least offers the possibility of rebuilding from 
the rubble of a bombed world on a foundation of love; the 
modern Job kneels beside his wife: 


N EVER in the whole history of the world have people 


In doubt, in dread, in ignorance, unanswered, 
Over and over with the dark before, 
The dark behind it . . . and still live . . . still love. 


But even at its most hopeful, this is counterpoint; the main 
theme for individuals too is failure. Almost as invariably as the 
heroes of tragedy have been great, the heroes of contemporary 
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drama are small. Not because they’re not princes, but because 
they’re failures; and there is no tragic fall in this - they’ve 
nowhere to fall from. 


‘Who are you — you’re nobody. You’re nobody, you’ve no 
money and you’re young. And when you end up it’s pretty 
certain you'll still be nobody, you’ll still have no money — the 
only difference is you'll be old.’ (The Entertainer) 


The young men are angry: they want to achieve something 
but don’t know what or how and the play shows them railing 
against the social system which makes it impossible. The 
middle-aged men admit to being failures: 


He’s two pennorth of nothing. 
Yes, I should say that sums me up pretty well. (The Entertainer) 


Or else they dream of something beyond their ordinary life but 
never get it. The most recent of these lifelie characters is Billy 
Liar, who faced with a real adventure creeps back to his 
ordinary life; just like the father in Flowering Cherry, who builds 
his life around a fantasy of cherry trees but doesn’t take them 
when he has the chance. The Wrong Side of the Park exposes the 
wife who lives in the fantasy that she was happy with her first 
husband, whom she hated. They are all like Pinter’s tramp in 
The Caretaker, who continually says he must go to Sidcup to get 
his papers: 


‘They prove who I am! I can’t move without them papers,’ 


but continually makes excuses for not going, and at the end of 
the play while Aston, who had helped him stands with his back 
turned: 


Listen... if I... got down... if I was to... get my papers 

. . would you . . . would you let... would you... if I got 
down... and got my.... 

Long silence. Curtain. 


And Aston himself has not built the shed he talks about, and 
Mick has grandiose schemes for interior decoration in his 
draughty room. Beckett’s tramps wait endlessly for Godot. 
Simpson’s passers-by fill the hole with their own visions. 
Ionesco’s old man and woman put out chairs for an audience 
to hear a speaker who at the climax of expectation mouths 
meaningless groans. A recent new play with magnificent 
unoriginality includes them all: a familiar family in the familiar 
living room waits for a speaker who is to address the town, 
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everyone expects to hear what he most wants, the speaker 
doesn’t come, father is exposed as a thief and liar, the lodger’s 
adored dead lover is revealed as a seducer whom she hated, 


both go back to their lies, it is announced again that the speaker 
will come. 


I can’t go on like this, 


says Estragon. He does, but do we have to? 

Of course we’re glad it’s been said. When Look Back in Anger 
came out it was exciting, but already the working-class intellec- 
tual cracking at his wife’s caricatured Daddy is a stock charac- 
ter. We know the English are still snobbish about accents, we’re 
not happy about the British Empire, suburban life is often dull 
and many middle-aged men are unfulfilled. We can’t com- 
municate with each other, have a lot of illusions and don’t know 
what if anything life is about. All right. Where do we go from 
here? 

It is as if the playwright has a special prefabricated view of the 
world which he doesn’t like so he goes round picking out loose 
stones with his penknife and writing rude words on the wall, 
instead of pulling the wall down, designing a better building — 
not designing a new society but finding a better, broader way 
of looking. This doesn’t mean facile optimism — if we don’t like 
society or life let’s write lashing satires or despairing tragedies, 
but not this everlasting flat depression; if we do like something 
about it let’s explore it and see if it helps us to be constructive 
for a change about what we don’t like. Either way let’s widen 
our range, and without ignoring our problems get them into a 
different perspective. 

The view of the world of any period is expressed among other 
ways in the subject and form of its literature. Subjects change 
not because the problems are solved but because they become 
irrelevant; the terms of the argument, body and soul, nature 
and reason, are superseded. And form changes too, not because 
heroic couplets are better or more true than blank verse, but 
because they suited the eighteenth century better. Whenever 
conventions of subject and form outlast the impetus that formed 
them they are felt to be inadequate to expressing life, and there 
is a cry of ‘Back to Nature’ whether from Dryden or Words- 
worth. The new conventions are no more true to nature, only 
more true to the particular bias given by the changed view of 
the world, until in turn they harden into an artificial system. It 
is hard to recognize one’s own terms of vision, but it does seem 
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that contemporary drama, having broken open the conven- 
tions of drawing-room comedy is solidifying too soon into 
clichés almost equally inadequate to expressing life as we know 
it. Playwrights don’t give answers, they ask questions. We need 
to find new questions, which may help us answer the old ones 
or make them unimportant, and this means new subjects and 
new form. 

So far this is the age of the small statement. Not just in drama, 
in everything. Poets for a long time have preferred conversation 
to rhetoric — Auden advises writing with a small audience, half 
a dozen, in mind - and now that the right to freedom of form 
is safe they write formally, often with the same self-conscious 
analysis as the philosophers who mistrust meaning and can’t 
begin to make statements of any kind until they have defined 
their terms. We are cautious and doubtful, we see both sides of 
the question. We don’t believe our religion, we don’t under- 
stand our science. We see the world in a mess and don’t know 
how to do anything about it. We mistrust causes and abstract 
words spelt with capital letters. So we expose illusions, criticize 
conventions, analyse motives. Like us, our characters are 
paralysed; they talk, exposing themselves, but they don’t do 
anything. They hardly ever finish up in a different position 
from where they started — the hopelessness of the position has 
simply been made clearer. We have made a small, safe, often 
accurately naturalistic observation. That’s all. 

Whether in poetry or mathematics we develop in stages, first 
breaking new ground with discoveries that cannot be gathered 
into a comprehensible whole, then consolidating them, perfect- 
ing the new techniques or relating the new theories: this is a 
time of development. Perhaps eventually linguistic philosophy 
will be superseded by a philosophy relating religion and science, 
consolidating a view of the world that will be generally accepted 
for a while. And perhaps at the same time someone will have an 
imaginative grasp of the world which will make it possible to 
write an epic; it is hard to imagine anyone summing up the 
position of man now as Vergil was able to sum up his civiliza- 
tion. But even so a poet can’t help making some imaginative 
observation on at least part of it. The imagination needn’t have 
the same limitations as factual knowledge; we may make 
cautious philosophic and scientific statements, but we do not 
have to feel, visualize and imagine cautiously. 

Perhaps we can begin to reconcile the different scattered 
elements of knowledge imaginatively before we can do it 
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scientifically. ‘This doesn’t mean making some fanciful definition 
of life, but being able to include and hold in mind everything 
that is known, in one’s views of the world. Even in science a 
hypothesis often has to be made ahead of the evidence and one 
then finds whether it is true or not; a poetic image is a hypo- 
thesis which cannot be proved objectively but only by its value 
and meaning to its writer and audience. Also, we can partly 
determine by ‘conscious evolution’ what is going to be true of 
and for us in relation to the rest of the universe. Drama that is 
anything more than historical naturalism presents a hypothesis 
about life in the imagery of its action; if it is good enough it 
creates almost a mythology. 

So far we have a thin myth of failure and illusion which does 
not express life adequately. From a distance this might seem an 
exciting time to be alive. Though progress is a cliché to us, now 
if ever the intensity of feeling of the late sixteenth century, the 
awareness of man’s increasing power contrasted with his 
inadequacy, seems to be justified. But we have twisted both 
sides to mediocrity; we don’t think much of man’s power, but 
we don’t think his inadequacy matters. We don’t even despair; 
we mope. 

This is an exaggeration, but in the plays that contradict this 
attitude the deliberateness of the contradiction suggests that it 
exists. ‘How I long for a little ordinary human enthusiasm,’ says 
Jimmy Porter, and the Entertainer says he doesn’t care for 
anything except draught bass. ‘If you don’t care you'll die,’ 
shouts Sarah at the end of Chicken Soup With Barley. ‘God 
mother,’ says Beattie, dancing, ‘we could all be so much more 
alive and happy.’ 

But to tell us to care isn’t enough; we have to be shown what 
we’re to care about in a way that makes us care. Political com- 
mitment is far too narrow. A play is a poem not a pamphlet, or 
it can be. Military marches from a brass band are a useful form 
of music but not the best. 


Everything that happens m the world has to do with politics. 
(Chicken Soup with Barley) 


With God. With the individual man. With science. Whatever 
your particular angle on the world is, everything has to do with 
it. A good play can seem to be committed to several fields 
because it includes all man’s basic relationships: with God, 
with other men, with himself. Arthur Miller is brought forward 
as an example of a good political dramatist by a Socialist, a 
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good religious dramatist by a Christian, or simply a good 
dramatist. Shakespeare lends himself very well to whatever sect 
is choosing quotations from him. It makes sense to urge com- 
mitment to real contemporary problems instead of artificial 
old-fashioned ones, but not to exclude everything but political 
commitment unless one seriously believes that everything in life 
can be explained and solved in political terms. 

So commitment is to life. To say this will move nobody. It is 
not enough for Peter Mann in Kops’ latest play to jump up and 
shout, 


What will you bid for Life? ... The one and only — all shapes 
and sizes — lovely, lousy, terrible, terrific. Magnificent! 
Ridiculous! But it’s the only one we’ve got . . . make the most 
of it before it’s gone! 


You have to show people the product. They have to feel it is 
lovely, lousy . . . not just be told. The brightly coloured types 
symbolically scrabbling for uranium don’t make us feel it, and 
we can only nod theoretic agreement with the conclusion that 
Materialism is a bad thing and so is the Bomb. The allegory is 
too caricatured and remote; the whole play, like Peter’s speech, 
is a description, not an image, of life. 

After so many naturalistic plays the freer style is exciting — 
the compressed symbolic action and dialogue, the songs. But 
this should not be at the expense of the accurate observation of 
motives and conflicts found in the naturalistic plays. What is 
said and how it’s said are hardly separable in the theatre; 
setting, language and form are all part of the way of looking of 
a play. So that if the range of theatre is to be widened this will 
come partly from greater technical range, from the ability to 
use the medium more fully. 

One of the main troubles with naturalism is that it is slow. 
The family has supper on the stage, daughter combs her hair, 
they put the wireless on. They talk just like people talk - 
empty, repetitive and irritating, but this does not mean a play- 
wright can afford dialogue empty of dramatic content, repetitive 
in the dramatic points it makes, and irritating to the audience. 
This is surely a platitude but the ’fifties seem to have been 
excited simply by discovering the working man in his kitchen 
and think he is enough in himself. 

Pinter and T. S. Eliot make dramatic use of different kinds of 
clichés. In Pinter’s earlier plays he juxtaposed caricatured 
triviality with unexplained violence; the cornflakes were some- 
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times boring and the horror unconvincing, but the point was 
made that there was more in life than its surface trivialities. In 
The Caretaker the two are more closely combined, and the fear 
and mystery are expressed in variations on everyday terms. 
There is a rhythm of misunderstanding, agreement and repeti- 
tion which occurs often in his dialogue; a heightening of the 
form of ordinary language to show fears, conflicts, difficulties of 
communication. 

The best writing at the moment comes in this heightened 
prose. No one seems to feel the need to intensify language until 
it becomes poetry, though Bernard Levin praising Wesker says, 
‘the three-part threnody following the death of Stan Mann 
might almost be in verse’, which suggests that poetry might be 
a welcome development, though none of the better playwrights 
seem to be experimenting in this direction. Kops, Arden and 
Behan make use of songs, which highlight certain moments, and 
perhaps this is the beginning of a movement towards a fuller use 
of language though the dialogue remains in prose. 

There are two main arguments against verse. The first is 
that good prose dialogue is poetry and to argue for verse is 
irrelevant. The borderline is of course blurred, but in most plays 
the language does not have the intensity and concentration of 
poetry. The second is that everything that needs to be said can 
be said in prose: a vicious circle, since the longer one works in 
prose the less likely one is to think of things needing poetry. If 
you are writing in prose you are unlikely to be able to switch to 
poetry at the point where prose is inadequate without an 
awkward jolt. But poetry for plays is not just a matter of 
moments that need poetry. At all times its greatest advantage 
is concentration in both length and depth. In depth: more can 
be happening at any one time because of the rhythm — the 
heightened effect of speech set against verse, and the emotional 
power of different verse rhythms apart from anything made 
more explicit - and the imagery — the cumulative effect of 
theme imagery for instance, such as the images of corruption in 
Hamlet. In length: think of the time wasted in naturalistic plays 
by ‘Watcha Jimmy Beales, how you doing bor, not so bad gal, 
how’s yourself, alright you know,’ or the slow establishment of 
a mood that could be conveyed at once by a more poetic use of 
language. Walter Kerr, the New York drama critic, in How Not 
to Write a Play defends the use of verse at greater length; he 
gives as example, ‘My way of life is fallen into the sere, the 
yellow leaf.’ In a novel this could be expressed in a paragraph of 

15 
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prose; in the theatre there isn’t time. In naturalistic style it 
would take a week to cover the action of a Shakespeare play; 
poetry needn’t mean wordy subtleties, no action, and small 
audiences — it opens the way to more exciting fast-moving plays. 
Thirty characters and two battles aren’t necessarily an advan- 
tage, but we should be.able to write with the concentration 
that makes this possible, so that if we write about five people 
chatting in a suburban sitting room it is because we have chosen 
this limited convention deliberately for a purpose, not because 
we can’t do anything else. This overall power of concentration 
is essential to drama. The imaginative logic by which words are 
related in poetry is better suited than prose to drama, where 
the action is not a literal copy of life but an image, where action 
is used with the same poetic logic as words in a poem. Poetry is 
more dramatic than prose. 

At the moment we overwork two aspects of language at the 
expense of the rest: the mechanical facts to be conveyed and the 
way people really talk. There is no need for these to be lost. At 
the moment everything we have is at the expense of something 
else: poetry without plot, songs and stylization without 
observation, naturalism without imagination, character without 
action, slice of life without form. We must find a balance that 
doesn’t impose form and poetry unrelated to the details of life 
nor pile up details without finding form and poetry. Form is in 
itself a means of expression, and a good play is like music in the 
reappearance of different themes, changes of pace, conflicts and 
harmonies; and fuller use of form should make plays not less but 
more true to life. We haven’t yet found a good balance between 
life and art in contemporary drama — perhaps because both 
sides are unnecessarily limited. 

Greater technical range and greater subject range go 
together, since one of the ways to increase what we have to say 
is to increase the range of means of expression. But it would be 
ridiculous to impose either of them as a direction for drama on 
people who don’t feel the need for them, and people who don’t 
feel the need for one are unlikely to see any point in the other. 
It is dangerous because it suggests plays of pretentious philo- 
sophy and bombastic verse. It suggests a disregard for the small 
everyday gestures which in context become charged with 
emotion. But, of course, one starts from life, and to find poetry 
in it doesn’t take away what we have found already. There is 
no contemporary dramatist who has done it so successfully that 
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others will want to take him as a master. If one could avoid 
duels, soliloquies, blank verse and all the details which have 
made imitation of Shakespeare fatal, realizing that we must be 
as contemporary to our time as he was to his, he is, almost 
surprisingly since his greatness is such a cliché, the one English 
dramatist who can help us to keep aware of the power of drama 
as a medium, and not to waste it. 

It is or should be an exciting time to write. For the first time 
for years there is a huge popular audience for drama on tele- 
vision. There is no reason why the demands of the small screen 
oddly combining stage and film techniques shouldn’t stimulate 
our drama as the technical requirements of the Greek and 
Elizabethan theatres stimulated theirs. The spectators may 
enjoy bad plays; the spectators at the Globe presumably 
enjoyed bear-baiting, but Shakespeare was at least no less 
exciting. We must write plays that work on all levels, with fast- 
moving dramatic action and vivid characters, and, expressed in 
them and the language, thought and poetry — any one of which 
too often excludes the rest when in a good play they should all 
increase each other. If one wants to think of drama in terms of 
social function, the Observer recently pointed out how much the 
frame of mind of the country will be determined by T V, which 
includes drama; and if good enough plays are written the live 
theatre could begin to be an important influence too. In drama 
there is a hope of reaching people of every kind, developing a 
common culture and an awareness which will determine how 
we act — this, if anything, should be worth committing oneself 
to. But when it is a matter of writing, this is less real than the 
medium which it is exciting to explore to the full, the things one 
is beginning to learn and feel and wants to express. 

It’s easy to say what’s wrong, and easy simply to conclude 


that we should write better plays. It won’t make us suddenly 
able to do it. 


Life so short, the craft so long to learn, 


and this direction will mean exploring other ways to test their 
limitations, gradually developing one ability at the expense of 
others, writing with no thought of any long term movement but 
only of a particular play; and yet keeping it at the back of one’s 
mind. There will be more bad plays written if this direction is 
taken, but fewer mediocre ones and perhaps eventually a great 
one. It will not be ordinary, it will not be safe. 





Cinema 


Bodily Distance, Mechanism 
and Loud Noise 


Michael Elster 


personal observation that cinema has failed to provide 

our society with a realm of experience as qualitatively 
important and relevant for us as the theatre’s. This is not 
to approach the problem acknowledging from the start the 
primacy of the theatre. Nor is it the introduction to yet another 
attempt to argue whether or not cinema is an Art. A riddle 
impossible to resolve, except arbitrarily, from a priori grounds. 
No, it is a criticism of what has been achieved by cinema, in the 
light of what it might reasonably have been expected to achieve. 
I believe that film makers, blinded early on by misconceptions 
about the ‘freedom’ given to them by the medium, have failed 
to explore certain contradictions within the medium, with 
crippling results. 

That cinema has generally failed to satisfy adult appetites for 
experience is widely and regularly lamented. Lamentation has 
invariably concerned itself with the content of films. The 
commonplace argument has always seized upon the economic 
determinants and conditions of film production to explain the 
situation. Closely related to these conditions, the necessity to 
seek a mass audience has always been abhorred by the critics. 
The nature of such an audience is always assumed to be brutish. 
The opposite view, to which I optimistically subscribe, is put by 
Charles Siepmann in an essay on Flaherty: “Taking (the mass 
audience) for what, superficially, they are, the mass media keep 
them where they are, discounting what, given exposure to new, 
life-giving experience, they have it in them to become’. So much for 
the audience. It may be that the present situation of decline 
in the film industry offers paradoxically an escape from economic 
bondage. The collapse of old organizational forms always gives 
an opportunity for new ones to slip in. If it were possible to say 
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what working environment best favours any particular medium, 
then for cinema I would plump for the group environment. 
Here the individual director, blinded by the mechanism and 
economic responsibility of making a single film, is able to over- 
come the greatest obstacle to ideological advance in cinema, 
technical complexity. In the group studio each director 
similarly struggling, similarly blinded, is able to overcome his 
working isolation and in discussion and group work to find the 
necessary dialectic to develop a synthesis of his own ideas. The 
poverty of film theory, and aesthetic, developed by actual film 
makers has been a concomitant of the situation we are survey- 
ing. Another possibility of the economic decline in the industry 
is suggested by Allardyce Nicoll, when, talking about the 
wealth of early Russian film theory, he suggests that ‘this 
theory .. . grew largely out of economic and external conditions, 
for, forced by the scarcity of film in Russia to enquire more 
carefully and with greater precision into the essential aims of 
the cinema, the Soviet directors stand almost alone in their 
close and painstaking analysis of aesthetic principles and of 
practical methods.’ We pray for a shortage of film material! 

Yet even if one achieved the radical new look implied in this 
digression into ideal organization, one would still be left with 
the problem facing us at the start, for there is I believe a striking 
contradiction inherent in the deepest nature of cinema itself, 
irrespective of failures and compromises in day to day content. 

Here one must return to the audience. It is commonplace to 
consider the theatre and cinema audience as somehow different. 
There have always been social differences, and psychological 
differences are always being noted. There is surprisingly little 
empirical work on the latter problem. What there is, is largely 
limited to observation of child audiences and incomplete 
surveys of adult audiences. Two generalities do, however, 
emerge in most discussions of the question, the intense grip of 
film on its audience and the ex post escapist quality of cinema 
experience. On the one hand deep involvement with the 
current experience, on the other a subsequent disassociation 
from it. How do these two effects come about? 

The first effect is, I believe, intimately connected with our 
attitude towards the photographic image. The photograph can 
be the most perfect mimetic image that we are capable of 
producing. Despite common knowledge to the contrary, the 
proposition that ‘the camera can’t lie’ has a most strong hold 
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on our minds. We may have seen innumerable examples of 
trick photography, may have been let into the secrets of the film 
studio, nevertheless this prejudice remains. It may be that the 
first knowledge most of us have of photography comes via an 
explanation of the box camera, in which, what is outside the 
box is transferred, whole and upside down, to the inside of the 
box by two crossed rays. Whatever is outside must arrive intact 
inside. Whatever the basis of this prejudice, it surely exists, and 
just as surely bestows a strong presumption of reality on the cinema 
image. The actor portraying a part on the screen is as truly a 
part of cinema reality as we are of the reality which the 
‘Brownie’ has transferred to the photo album. This ‘belief’ in 
what occurs on the screen as ‘real’, however much it was 
staged in a studio, gives to cinema its proverbial power to move 
and to impress. 

The second effect, disassociation from cinema experience, 
occurs irrespective of filmatic content. Cinema experience 
strikes one as being very ephemeral. Here is the contradiction, 
the impression of reality, the ephemerality of the experience. 
Ephemeral in the sense that little connection is felt, little 
relevance seen, between film reality and the outside world. 

I am painfully aware that this argument is couched in very 
general terms. Is it possible to pin down something tangible at 
the source oi this contradiction? I believe that one can, and 
that it has to do with the nature of the separation between 
audience and ‘performer’. The peculiar quality of theatre is 
often discussed with reference to the relationship between 
actor and audience. Yet the absence of this relationship in the 
cinema has been scarcely explored. Despite its vast significance, 
emphasis has been placed rather on the increased scope of the 
film maker, in portraying reality, in developing the subjective 
view, in fantasy and so on and so on. Separation between 
audience and performer in the cinema is complete, both 
mechanically, and, as I hope to indicate, psychologically. 

In the theatre, despite separation, the audience and the 
performer are in the building for a common human purpose. 
The performer would not be there if the audience were absent, 
nor if he knew that the audience would not understand his 
meaning. Understanding, communication, requires a common 
body of experience, a common humanity, between the partici- 
pants. This relationship between performer and audience over 
and against a third thing, namely the thing created, this 
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alienation effect, is a means of joining them in a common 
understanding. 

In the cinema on the other hand separation is more radical. 
One cannot say that audience and ‘performer’ are in the cinema 
for a common purpose. The persuasive ‘reality’ that the screen 
provides, prevents this. We are in the same position vis-d-vis screen 
reality as we are when we look through the window at a strange 
family, from the street. There is no communication through the 
window-pane. But in the street at least the family may resemble 
us to some extent, on the screen we are often transported to 
environments so strange that, in the absence of a human 
performer to bridge the gap, no similarity can be found at all. 
It is this failure to communicate by human means that gives the 
cinema experience, for all its compelling reality, its ephemeral 
character. 

What does this criticism amount to? Essentially, that the 
cinema succeeds in dehumanizing man. Although capable of 
providing the most perfect imitation of life, it cannot persuade 
us that that life is truly our own. What we see on the screen is 
the reality of another world than ours. If serious film makers 
were to face this problem and find in it an element of truth, 
what could be done about it? I have tried to stress that this is a 
problem innate in the medium. With all the honesty in the 
world and with the most perfect environment to work in, one 
cannot evade a condition of one’s medium. Some means must 
be found to reduce the screen illusion of a reality seen through a 
privileged window. Perhaps the first requirement is to make the 
audience aware of itself as a collection of completely human 
individuals. If it were technically possible to lift the audience 
out of its pitch darkness, this would be a good start. Secondly, 
the film makers must disabuse themselves of the fundamental 
mistake made very early on in their history: namely of the 
attitude that saw cinema as a means of achieving more reality 
than is possible in the theatre. The ability to use the camera as a 
subjective eye, to see the world from a rocket cone or through 
the eye of a fly as it were, provided a good peepshow but no 
more. All visual tricks and distortions belong to this genre, their 
effect being to create dirty images. That is to say, images 
exhibiting the strain, and demanding from the audience the 
mental contortions, of pornographic images. Only by renounc- 
ing this aspect of cinema and aiming at a degree of alienation 
can the film lose its spurious reality and escape its isolation 
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from life. The last words (which I have italicized) and the spirit 
of this passage from an essay of Yeats should be taken to heart 
by all those who wish to build an adult humanized cinema. 


. Our unimaginative arts are content to set a piece of the 
world as we know it in a place by itself, to put their photo- 
graphs as it were in a plush or a plain frame, but the arts 
which interest me, while seeming to separate from us and the 
world a group of figures, images, symbols, enable us to pass for 
a few moments into a deep of the mind that had hitherto been 
too subtle for our habitation. As a deep of the mind can only 
be approached through what is most human, most delicate, we 
should distrust bodily distance, mechanism and loud noise. 
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Science and 
Twentieth Century Music 


Philip Laird 


HE world of music in our time presents the appearance 
of one of those models of the universe which depict the 
galaxies rushing away from each other at ever increasing 

speeds. We seem to be rapidly approaching the point, culturally 
speaking, when further communication will be impossible. 
Tracing back the present features of music to their origin a 
critical time is reached around the turn of the century, when 
the difference between popular and serious music was one of 
degree rather than kind. What now is there in common between, 
say, Pierre Boulez and Elvis Presley; even interpolating a figure 
from modern jazz like Miles Davis provides a poor common 
denominator. One thing the different worlds have in common is 
precisely that which has caused them to diverge — the influence 
of the enormous scientific advances of the last half century. This 
influence is obvious in a superficial way — we listen to so much 
artificially reproduced music — but I am concerned with its 
more profound and less obvious aspects. 

Between the wars it was still necessary to have talent to write 
a popular song. Men like George Gershwin and Cole Porter 
wrote songs that in their own way were unsurpassable. Arnold 
Schénberg, a friend of Gershwin, once wrote in connection with 
him: 

An artist is like an apple tree. When the time comes, whether 

it wants to or not, it bursts into bloom and starts to produce 

apples. And as an apple tree neither knows nor asks about the 

value experts of the market will attribute to its product, so a 

real composer does not ask whether his products will please 

the experts of the serious arts. 


Provided that he stuck to the simple small-scale formula of the 
popular song Gershwin wrote miniature masterpieces. They 
have survived; being used still as a harmonic basis for the 
improvisations of jazz musicians. 


15* 
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Since the last war the application of science to all branches of 
commerce has brought about the full industrialization of 
popular music. There has been an appalling decline in musical 
standards compensated for by the increase of ‘exploitation’ and 
psychological sales techniques. America, with her superior skill 
in mass-production and advertising, has become the dominant 
voice and the western world conforms; the same songs, with a 
few local exceptions, are to be heard everywhere. Concentrating 
their artillery of ‘exploitation’ men, ‘song-pluggers’, ‘payola’ 
racketeers and tame disc-jockeys, upon the nouveau riche teen- 
ager, the popular song moguls have bypassed a whole generation 
and swamped the market with a music which has driven the 
professionals to cynicism and despair. Genuine absence of 
talent — as opposed to its contrived absence — has been at a 
premium. The performer, a symbolic figure plucked from the 
audience, has relied upon his personality and his gimmicks, not 
his ability to sing. The songs are to give him something to do 
with his voice, just as the inevitable guitar gives him something 
to do with his hands. The whole procedure is the same as that 
for any other consumer product. And just as one detergent, 
despite all the ballyhoo, differs little from the rest, so is there 
little to choose between the songs and singers. 

The penultimate stage in the industrialization of music has 
been reached in the twilight world of Muzak. Apparently it is 
no longer necessary for Big Brother to watch us; Muzak 
Service (Planned Music Ltd) will provide music which sub- 
liminally conditions us to work hard, and — like the television 
sets in 1984 — we cannot switch off unless we are lucky enough 
to be executives. This child seems to have been sired by ‘Music 
While You Work’ out of musique d’ameublement with motivational 
research assisting at the birth; needless to say, it was conceived 
out of wedlock. Erik Satie’s musique d’ameublement — music to be 
played without being listened to — was a dismal failure; people 
would keep listening (it was performed between acts of a play by 
Max Jacob produced in 1920 in a Paris art gallery) despite the 
composer’s furious efforts to get everyone talking. The intention 
of ‘Music While You Work’ is to distract factory workers from 
the monotony of their jobs. Satie and the BBC have been 
human in their endeavours; Muzak has all the deadliness of 
science behind it. It is calculated to the last note; nothing must 
be obtrusive. Everything that makes music music must be 
removed until we are left with the reductio ad absurdum of what 
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the word stands for. We are not meant to whistle this ‘music’. 
We are not even meant to hear it. It goes straight to the sub- 
conscious mind where it acts — so its perpetrators allege — like a 
combined tranquilizer and stimulant. Muzak may make office 
slaves work harder, but it is a gross debasement of the purpose 
of music. I have referred to it as the penultimate stage in the 
industrialization of music; the final stage would be the complete 
removal of man from the assembly belt. Music, conceived by an 
electronic computer, would be executed by a battery of sine- 
wave generators and tape-recorders which would produce a 
final tape of artificial music. Admittedly, the computer would 
have to be programmed by a human being; but one fairly simple 
programme will suffice for an unlimited supply of music, the 
computer selects elements at random and discards those which 
contravene the rules of its programme. This ultimate position may 
have been reached, for already computers have been used to 
produce simple songs and poems. 

Although it is difficult to define exactly what we mean by art, 
it seems obvious that it is not to be produced by an electronic 
computer. One cannot programme a computer to reproduce the 
qualities that go to make up a work of art. Between the works 
of the avant garde of serious music and those of current popular 
music there is this similarity — they both approach music written 
by a computer. While one is devoid of content in a simple way, 
the other is devoid of content in a complicated way, a negligible 
difference to the voracity of an electronic computer. The 
human element in the performance of popular songs could not 
be done away with, but electrophonic music has already 
threatened the performer of serious music. Stravinsky has said 
that he could envisage the day when the public, issued with the 
necessary tables, etc., would write its own serial music. One 
frightening possibility would be the issue of a machine com- 
bining the functions of composer and performer, with a few 
simple controls to govern the variety and duration of the music. 

These ideas have become musically feasible with the growth 
of serial techniques in composition, originally pioneered by 
Arnold Schénberg. Having arranged the twelve notes of the 
chromatic scale in a basic order — essentially an inspirational 
process for Schénberg — he used this series to produce the whole 
work. Both the melodies and underlying harmonies are derived 
from the series, thus achieving ‘the unity of musical space’ 
without resorting to tonality. The absence of tonality is ensured, 
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in theory, by prohibiting the return of any one note until the 
remaining eleven have been played. But Schénberg, having 
brought an intellectual discipline to music outside tonality, did 
not allow his theories to shackle his imagination. He used 
traditional forms and he becomes a traditional composer once 
one is accustomed to atonality, its harsh dissonances having 
ameliorated into a world beyond the concept of dissonance or 
consonance. 

Anton Webern proceeded on a radical new line. Obsessed 
with the microscopic aspect of sound as opposed to its macro- 
scopic structure, he gradually compressed and broke up any- 
thing approaching a melody into short, disjointed fragments of 
a few notes; untimately the function of a motif was transferred 
to a single note. He adopted Schénberg’s serial technique to 
organize this athematic music, extending serialism in his 
Variations for Orchestra to order the rhythms, or, more accurately, 
the duration of the notes. 

From Webern it was a short step to the serialization of the 
dynamics, the attack of the notes, the instrumentation and even 
the octave in which the notes were to sound. Eventually all the 
musical elements were ordered in series carefully arranged to 
avoid mutual contradictions. Composers experimented with 
statistical and permutational methods of assembling their 
music from the various series; these being based on common 
numerical proportions from which the form of the work might 
be derived. There was a shift of the creative interest from the 
music itself to the method of its composition — a shift away from 
art in the direction of science — made possible by the unique 
music of Anton Webern, but nevertheless a movement which 
no one would have deprecated more than he. 

Once the pre-compositional work has been done, the final 
composition is arrived at with little more than a musical turning 
of the handle. Total organization is a technical cul-de-sac and 
not a little boring for the composer. Karlheinz Stockhausen, the 
most radical of the neo-Webernite composers, sought various 
ways out of the dilemma. He wrote rhythms so complicated that 
they defied accurate performance and capitalized on the 
resulting error. Taking a leaf out of Heisenberg’s indeterminacy 
theory, a note was no longer said to be of a definite duration but 
to exist in a field determined by the possible error of the per- 
former. This element was immediately serialized. But Stock- 
hausen began to unlace from his strictly serial orthodoxy by 
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incorporating some of the ideas of the American composer John 
Cage. Using random methods of composition Cage had left 
more and more of his music to chance and the whim of the 
performer. Stockhausen wrote his Piano Piece XI in fragments — 
of varying size — which were printed on one enormous single 
sheet of music. The performer chooses, on the spur of the 
moment, the order in which he plays them and the performance 
ends when any fragment is about to be played for the third 
time. Paradoxically a theory of composition which started out 
with the aim of securing complete control over all musical 
elements has arrived at its antithesis. 

It should be obvious how much the musical theories of total 
serialization, indeterminacy, and chance, are indebted to the 
scientific philosophy of our century. Composers have always 
insisted that these theories grew out of their work and were not 
mere intellectualizations a priori; but clearly these methods 
belong more to the intellect than to practical musical experi- 
ence. It is symptomatic of our age that so many composers need 
theories and attend to them as much as to their music. 

Some explicit theory of composition became inevitable once 
tonality had collapsed, for the field of atonality is so free — no 
melodic or harmonic sequence being forbidden — that the 
composer, like Buridan’s ass, may well be paralysed. The loss of 
absolute freedom is a stimulus and serialism is one solution to 
the tactical and strategical problems of composition; but, being 
the product of the intellect, it is empty of any formal justifica- 
tion for the ear. Our ears are conditioned to tonality and tonal 
forms and it is difficult, if not impossible, to switch off this 
conditioning. The works of the avant garde are perceived as a 
succession of random notes on to which a certain veneer of 
expression may have been overlaid. It is no longer a help to our 
aural appreciation of a work to be acquainted with the method 
of its construction. We do not hear the series in operation and 
we are not meant to — is there not an echo of Muzak in all this? 
Nothing has compensated for the loss of the consonance- 
dissonance relationship or the formal structures of tonality, both 
of which could be apprehended through listening. Instead, the 
composer manipulates devices outside the music. The situation 
seems analagous to that which we find in present-day physics, 
when no matter how well we know the equations and formulae 
they do not help us to formulate a picture of sub-atomic events. 
The equations build up a logical structure of their own and 
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presumably this mirrors that of reality, but the structure of 
reality remains strictly unimaginable. 

The serial approach has resulted in a music which is essen- 
tially static, a music which exists only in the present tense with- 
out regard to what has gone before or what is to come. This has 
created new problems for the listener which may prove to be 
insoluble. Fundamentally a good composer will survive, what- 
ever current mode of expression he happens to use; but the 
present theories of the avant garde point directly to further 
assimilation of music by science. Both serial and indeterminate 
methods of composition could be performed by an electronic 
computer, which could produce score after score of music 
indistinguishable from that of the avant garde. 

The advent of electronic music and musique concréte reflects 
both a further influence of technology upon music and a further 
encroachment of the scientific attitude upon the artist’s mind. 
Musique concréte uses ordinary sounds — the clatter of dustbin lids 
or notes from a musical instrument — and then distorts them by 
manipulations on tape recorders and skilful editing. Electronic 
music has taken the more logical step of using electronic 
apparatus to generate its sounds. Both techniques have added 
enormously to the actual vocabulary of sounds that can be 
produced, and the intermediary réle of the performer has been 
circumvented, since the finished work resides on magnetic tape 
to be played on a tape recorder. But, similar to the destruction 
of tonality, these artificial extensions to musical possibility have 
given the composer too much freedom. The electronic studio, in 
theory, can produce any possible sound; and for the first time 
the composer has absolute control over each stage in the forma- 
tion of a sound. 

So far musique concréte has largely been used in a literary or 
programmatic way, as for example Pierre Schaeffer’s Symphonie 
pour un homme seul which conjures up the aural world of a lonely 
man. When used in this way musique concréte is musically on the 
same level as background music to films or radio plays, and 
probably its best use has been as an inherent part of a radio 
production, for it can combine, in a most effective balance, 
ordinary and fantastic sounds. There is not a great technical 
division between these two types of artificial music and many 
composers, outside the orthodox cliques, have used both to 
derive their material. The difference becomes apparent in the 
uses to which the derived sounds are put. 
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Electronic music has been dominated by Stockhausen and 
the Darmstadt school, which has meant that most of the com- 
posers working in the medium have adopted serial methods 
with all their formal difficulties. It was fortuitous for Stock- 
hausen that electronic music made its appearance at about the 
time when he began to write very complex rhythms — derived 
from a strictly serial approach - and enabled them to be 
executed precisely. Serialism has been extended to cover the 
many new elements encountered in electronic music, such as 
the number and frequency of overtones used to build up the 
particular timbre of a sound. One novel use of the series was 
made by Stockhausen in his Gesang der Fiinglinge in which he 
introduced natural sounds into an electronic composition. The 
basis of the work is a simple sentence spoken by a German 
schoolboy. Throughout the work we hear this sentence but 
obscured to a varying degree — in accordance with a serial pro- 
cedure, only at the end of the work are we able to hear exactly 
what is being said. This is a serial device which we can hear in 
operation and knowing what is being done improves our appre- 
ciation of the work. Unfortunately an idea of this sort is hardly 
sufficient to produce more than one work and Stockhausen 
bases most of his work on a serialization outside our auditory 
perception. 

Once one has got over the initial shock of the strange and 
beautiful sounds which can be made in the electronic studio, 
their actual assemblages into music often bear the imprint of 
random manipulation both in form and device. The better 
works have been those put together by the composer’s ear 
rather than his pre-compositional intellect, for example 
Krenek’s Oratorio for Pentecost, though this work is not pure in 
the sense that it largely employs the human voice. The full 
realization of electronic music will depend upon a better formal 
solution of non-tonal music than serialization — more likely to 
be found in ordinary music — and the possibility for more 
composers to gain the necessary experience with the electronic 
media. It would be wrong to assume that this artificial music 
automatically spells the death of our human performers; the 
greater danger is that the present techniques of composition, 
carried over from instrumental music, permit the substitution 
of the composer by the computer. 

Until the theoretical difficulties have been sorted out and 
composers need no longer concern themselves excessively with 
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vocabulary and syntax, the avant garde will remain aloof from 
the audience, writing — whatever the formula — music which 
sounds arbitrary. Creators have always had a struggle to gain 
some reaction from the public but never before has the forefront 
of musical thought been so far from the general music lover. 
The early impact of Stravinsky and Schénberg occasioned riots; 
our contemporary music is a cult greeted by the polite applause 
of its initiates. The larger audience is seldom reached and, if it 
is, regards the new works with apathy. 

Standing outside both the avant garde of serious music and the 
industry of popular music is the world of jazz. It would be 
impossible in an article of this length to conduct a survey of 
jazz, for although it has developed since its inception each stage 
has claimed its adherents and they continue to flourish side by 
side. On a lesser plane, it is as though Bach, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, were still alive and writing music in our own age. It is 
strange that a music which seems synonomous with the twen- 
tieth century bears least of all the influence of science. Jazz is a 
spontaneous music and its only debt to science is for the gramo- 
phone record, without which it could never have approached 
its present popularity. What has made and kept jazz such an 
original type of expression has been the isolation of its per- 
formers from the rest of the musical world. It has drawn much 
of its material from popular music, but the method — more 
important in jazz than the material — has remained its own: 
improvisation, traditionally around the melody and more 
recently upon the underlying harmonies, of a basic theme, and 
the cultivation of swing — a purely musical phenomenon common 
to the best jazz of all periods and not unique to the so-called 
Swing music of the ’thirties. Swing seems to be generated by the 
contrast of the metronomic four beats to the bar, laid down by 
the rhythm section, with the phrasing of the soloist who places 
some notes exactly on, and others slightly before or after, the 
beat and its simple subdivisions. It is further aided by emphasiz- 
ing the weak beats in the bar — the drummer always accents the 
second and fourth — and especially in modern jazz by emphasiz- 
ing the weaker parts of the beat itself. But this attempt to 
describe the technicalities of swing cannot express the aesthetic 
side of its experience. When jazz swings, the sensation is of 
complete freedom from the rhythmic framework; the music 
becomes full of a savage and exultant joie de vivre. Suddenly one 
rediscovers that music was originally made for dancing. 
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Recently Michael Tippett wrote in Moving into Aquarius: 
‘Because jazz is a musical vernacular, it has attracted many 
serious composers, thinking to find in it a way through to the 
big public — or just a means to refresh serious music by the 
primitive.’ This is a good example of the sort of misunder- 
standings that serious composers still have about jazz. Although 
jazz and popular music have played musical hide-and-seek over 
the years — it is difficult to imagine what form popular music 
would have taken without the inventive stimulus of jazz — the 
increasing complexity of jazz over the last twenty years has 
driven it outside the pale of mass popularity once and for all. 
Nowadays it has a small but fanatical following, excluding the 
commercial exploitation of its older forms. Jazz is no longer a 
primitive music except in its formal structure. Its rhythmic 
complexity is borne out by the fact that, having notated it 
correctly (and this is all but impossible), non-jazz musicians 
cannot begin to perform it with swing. The harmonies are little 
more than Ravel’s Valses nobles et sentimentales, but are these 
primitive? Already tentative use of atonality has been made, 
notably by Lennie Tristano; and Miles Davis’s introduction of 
improvisations based upon scales instead of harmonies could 
advance jazz further in this direction. If jazz appears old- 
fashioned when compared with the avant garde it should be 
remembered that it has been little influenced by serious 
Western music — as witness Duke Ellington’s judicial enquiry 
‘Who is Delius?’ and Dizzy Gillespie’s remark that the only 
Schénberg he knew ran a delicatessen. What traffic there has 
been between these two worlds has been evidently the other 
way. Due to the inimitable language of the jazz musician, most 
of the resulting works have merely aped the superficial sound 
of jazz. Stravinsky took a more sensible line in his Ebony Con- 
certo for Woody Herman’s big band, availing himself of its 
technical mastery and unique timbre yet, by writing a non-jazz 
work, avoiding all stylistic difficulties. 

A true interchange of ideas between jazz and serious music 
would be of musical benefit to both. Jazz is essentially a 
performer’s music and its spirit of improvisation, so long dead 
in Western music, would be of value to the serious musician. It 
is an old joke, unfortunately true, that many classical pianists 
are automatons of the conditioned reflex unable to play a note 
outside their repertoire. (It is interesting to note that Friedrich 
Gulda, one of the few pianists at home in both worlds, has said 
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that he enjoys playing jazz more than any other music.) The 
unpretentious and yet stimulating demands of improvisation 
provide an unique opportunity for the performer to return to 
the roots of musical creation. The American composer Hal 
Overton has attempted to base the group improvisations of a 
chamber ensemble upon the broad lines of contemporary 
music, but for most serious musicians this would create great 
difficulties. Meanwhile, jazz offers a well-mapped territory for 
further exploration by the serious musician. 

Similarly, writing and thinking about music is rare amongst 
jazz musicians, except in relation to their improvisations; and 
this has resulted in much that is commonplace and tasteless, as, 
for example, the accepted harmonic conventions. André Hodeir 
is one of the few books on the subject which is not just an 
expanded discography, Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence writes: 
‘Jazz musicians, with a few rare exceptions, do not have strict 
enough standards of harmonic beauty to know how to avoid 
certain chords or progressions.” The accent on improvisation 
has also made jazz a music conceived instrumentally; not only 
the choice of keys, but often the actual phrases are determined 
by what falls nicely under the fingers. This has given jazz 
players enormous technique — Artur Rubinstein once said: 
“They never make mistakes, but we do’ — compensated for by a 
lack of musical ideas. A study, backed up with actual perform- 
ance, of the fruits of European musical tradition, would, if not 
providing a ready-made solution, make jazz musicians at least 
aware of some of their short-comings. 

It is encouraging that the most recent efforts to unite jazz 
with serious music have involved both an orchestra and a 
composer from both schools. Johnny Dankworth and Matyas 
Seiber have in their Concerto for Jazzband and Symphony Orchestra 
produced the most creditable attempt so far. But a programme 
with a chamber ensemble and a small jazz group playing 
music from their respective fields and special works combining 
both groups, and attempting mutual improvisation, would 
provide a better basis for exchanging ideas. 

There has not been an analysis of either the influence of 
individual scientific theories upon particular schools of musical 
thought, or the correspondence between them as products of 
the same era. It is a game which has attracted critics from 
Wyndham Lewis (Time and Western man) to John Berger; to 
those who would pursue it, I offer the comparison of Relativity 
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— synthesis of space and time into one continuum — with Stock- 
hausen’s serial theory — synthesis of pitch and duration into one 
continuum. What I have tried to show is the influence of the 
scientific attitude, which underlies the particular theories, upon 
contemporary music as a whole. 

The philosophy of science has classed religion, ethics, meta- 
physics and art as meaningless; and there has been a decline in 
their meaning for humanity. Yet it would be tragic if science 
gained absolute hegemony in the realm of ideas, for it cannot 
provide an adequate or permissible substitute for those things 
which lie by definition outside its scope. The industrialization 
of popular music, the innumerable theories of composition, the 
decay of the audience for new music and the possible extinction 
of the human performer, point towards music as an applied 
science. If music is to survive this threat, composers must divert 
more of their energy from the problems of technique to those of 
communication. Meanwhile, one language at least, that of jazz, 
stands unscathed by the scientific attitude or commercial 
interests and could be used to speak without compromise to a 
wider audience. 


* Just Published x 


AUBERON WAUGH 
The Foxglove Saga 


Mr. Auberon Waugh, the youngest author in a distinguished literary 
family, allows his imagination full satirical play on life at school, in 
Army training camp and in hospitals, and has produced a really brilliant 
novel. 15s. net. 

MR. JOHN BETJEMAN writes: “A born novelist ... I want to do all 
I can to bring this fantastic new humorist to the public eye.” 


MR. GRAHAM GREENE writes: “Only once this fifty years, I think, 
has there been a first night like oe that too was in the Waugh 
family. It is superb, your book . 


The Storms of Summer 
JOHN IGGULDEN 


This is a long, exceptionally well-written and powerful novel, in which Mr. 
Iggulden, the author of Breakthrough, puts forward the idea that there is 
a testing period in everyone’s life that either makes or breaks him. /8s. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 











Out and About 


The Stratford Season, 1960 


SUSPECT that more hearts than mine sank at the prospect 
[« a whole season of Shakespearean comedy. Six plays full of 

puns, pastoral gaiety and unannotated jokes seemed too 
much for a confirmed non-laugher like myself: however, the 
director, Peter Hall, declared that there was a definite purpose 
in the choice of plays and that they would illumine each other, 
so one had at least the hope of being illumined. Also, there was 
Troilus and Cressida. Also, there wasn’t As You Like It. And the 
event did justify the scheme; although I didn’t change my mind 
about any of the plays, I did have a much stronger sense after 
seeing them of what makes Shakespearean comedy what it is, 
and why it is so different from Greene and Jonson. The 
affirmation of purpose and design was a welcome portent, too; 
it is more interesting to see a deliberately chosen group of plays 
than a miscellany, and though I don’t suppose this affects 
people booking their tickets as far afield as Montreal and 
Washington, it does give those who religiously see the whole 
season more to bite on. 

I confess that I didn’t see the plays in order — I doubt if 
many people did, as they were only performed consecutively 
for two weeks — and that I only saw The Two Gentlemen Of 
Verona once early in the season, and have almost forgotten the 
production, which seemed somehow rather apologetic, as 
though neither director nor actors were very enthusiastic 
about their task. Only Patrick Wymark as Launce and his 
surly, expressionless little dog stand out in my memory; 
Launce’s soliloquies are, I think, the funniest thing Shakespeare 
ever wrote, completely unspoiled by the barrier of puns and 
lost allusions that makes Speed so thankless a part. The cost- 
umes and continually revolving set didn’t add much, whereas 
in The Taming of the Shrew, another thin and early comedy, the 
décor was one of the strongest points. Everything looked like a 
cold, wintery painting by Brueghel; a real, chilly atmosphere 
was created by the servants and Sly in the play without the 
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play, into which the players exploded with a slightly profes- 
sional gaiety and warmth. The whole production was above all 
enjoyable; I’d never seen the play before and was very im- 
pressed by the amount of humanity Dame Peggy and Peter 
O’Toole got out of Kate and Petruchio. Humanity came, too, 
in some unexpected places: Ian Holm as Gremio, the rejected 
elderly suitor of Bianca, retorted to a slight upon his age with a 
marvellous pathetic dignity in the line ‘And may not young 
men die, as well as old?’ It takes a very sympathetic actor or 
director to pick up lines like that and invest them with real 
feeling. 

The next play, chronologically, is The Merchant of Venice, a 
play I’ve always disliked intensely for its mixture of slickness 
and moral muddle. Michael Langham’s production, highly 
elaborate, eighteenth century and artificial, takes a very firm 
line and stresses all hints at mercenary greed and corruption; 
the poetic elopement of Jessica and Lorenzo is accompanied 
by the rattle of money boxes. It avoids sentimentality, but 
tends to be brittle and tense; the actors at times look a little 
too well-drilled and over-produced. Peter O’ Toole, as Shylock, 
rises darkly out of the Watteau landscape with the austerity of 
a Moses; he is neither an artificial nor an elegant actor, and 
he makes even Portia look lightweight. He completely ignores 
the cringing, petty, avaricious side of Shylock and goes for the 
intelligent tragic victim, and although some of the lines are 
against him his performance is powerful and very convincing. 
I think it must be Shakespeare’s fault that no two people can 
ever agree about Shylock: the two halves, the tragic hero and 
the petty usurer, simply don’t add up to a whole person; there 
must have been some real confusion in the author himself to 
account for the widely varying interpretations possible, and 
also for the curiously uneasy overtones of the key terms ‘justice’ 
and ‘mercy’ in the trial. He seems to glimpse the moral dead- 
locks of Measure for Measure, to suspect that his material is 
tragic rather than comic, and to withdraw abruptly into the 
fantasy of Act 5. In this production the last act comes off, but 
only by virtue of a very fast-moving, frothy style that doesn’t 
leave one time to think. 

Twelfth Night is, of course, the perfect comedy; the tone, 
which slips so often in The Merchant, is its greatest triumph, and 
Peter Hall’s production gives the impression of lucid fidelity to 
a favourite text. Dorothy Tutin and Max Adrian as Viola and 
Feste are wonderful; they reflect beautifully the trembling 
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between comedy and pathos, the modulations from gaiety to 
bitterness that make the whole texture of the play. Max 
Adrian’s delivery of the song — ‘Present mirth hath present 
laughter,/Youth’s a stuff will not endure.’ — seems to imprison 
the essence of the play, the palpitating warmth of life isolated 
from and surrounded by the wilderness of old age and death. 
The humour does not consist of laugh lines, but of moods and 
contrasts, and the actors catch them all without strain or 
parody. The whole thing is an acclamation of the golden 
moment before decay — ‘For women are as roses, whose fair 
flower/Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour.’ 

Troilus and Cressida, like Twelfth Night, also has a completely 
assured tone and style: once more Peter Hall seems to get from 
his actors a kind of creative fidelity which shows the play, in 
structure and atmosphere, as it is written, unmarred by gim- 
micks or solo virtuosity. From threatening prologue to grim 
epilogue it never loses a fierce intellectual momentum. The 
ironic relationship between the old heroic story and Shake- 
speare’s satiric version is always clear; the stupidity and vanity 
of Achilles, for example, is all the more bitingly conveyed 
because Patrick Allen manages to look exactly like a Greek 
hero. More than any of the other plays, Troilus gives one a 
sense of the new company’s strength as a company; it is full of 
good performances, and the actors all act with each other; 
they give the impression of being on the whole very intelligent 
and young. So if I say that Dorothy Tutin’s Cressida is for me 
the performance of the season, I don’t mean that she walks 
away with the play, because the whole play works, and the 
Achilles-Hector relationship is as strong as the Troilus-Cressida 
one. But she is, nevertheless, outstanding and extraordinary. 
I’ve seen it three times, and never did she waver from the 
glowing spontaneity of the first night. She plays Cressida in the 
only way that rings true, as a highly emotional girl who is 
perpetually carried away despite her own judgement into 
fervid declarations that will never be fulfilled; she is almost 
wholly uncalculating, with a rueful self-awareness, entirely 
charming, entirely sincere, and entirely unreliable. It is the sort 
of performance that seems to explain what acting is about; 
every intonation and every movement are at once original, 
personal and natural. Not a line is wasted and yet not a line 
is taken out of context and heavily pointed. Actors talk a lot 
about acting, especially in Stratford where there is little else 
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to talk about, and the mysterious word “Technique’ is forever 
cropping up; I am more and more convinced that technique 
only becomes noticeable when the life has dropped out of a 
performance and left an empty shell. With Dorothy Tutin to 
talk of technique is irrelevant, for her acting has the effortless 
ease of living and breathing, and her performances are always 
filled with the original life and concentration that formed them. 
They never fossilize, and never lose their meaning. 

After this powerful theatrical experience, so welcome in its 
lack of jokes, The Winter’s Tale was a disappointment. The 
acting is good but rarely inspired, the set and costumes are 
without exception hideous, and despite bright ideas the whole 
thing is incoherent. This is mostly the fault of the play itself, 
which I don’t believe to be the touching symbolic masterpiece 
that Traversi-type criticism acclaims; I think it is an incon- 
clusive, badly-constructed pantomime without unity of time, 
place, action or anything else. I saw it with someone who had 
never read it (and whom I had foreborn to prejudice) and she 
said at the end ‘Well, what a cheat. That’s not all, is it?’ This 
production doesn’t really achieve any unity, despite occasional 
marvellous scenes like the abandoning and discovery of the 
baby, and the sheep-shearing, and everything Jooks so un- 
pleasant that in places it’s difficult to watch the acting at all. 
Astonishingly, the set and costumes got uniformly good notices, 
presumably because they were old-fashioned in the familiar 
gold-painted cardboard, red velvet cloak style; I heard a lady 
next to me whisper ‘What lovely colours’ to her companion as 
Paulina and Perdita exited together in royal purple and pale 
tinny blue. How anyone could prefer them to Leslie Hurry’s 
austere and expressive designs for Troilus I fail to see. 

And so, what does the whole season seem to add up to and 
portend ? As far as Shakespeare goes, I’m not exactly a convert 
to comedy, and hope for stronger stuff next year: Troilus was 
much the most exciting play and much the least comic. But 
Twelfth Night certainly held its own: I think probably it is the 
best because the underlying reality from which the comic tone 
departs is much fuller and warmer, and contains its own sad- 
ness, whereas in the Shrew and The Two Gentlemen the reality is 
very thin, in The Merchant it is muddled, and in The Winter’s 
Tale it is non-existent. After seeing Shakespeare and hearing 
Shakespeare and walking daily past his birthplace and garden 
and monument, I confess I feel like escaping from this diminu- 
tive Tudor world and going to see something bracing and 
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prosaic like Ibsen or Arthur Miller, something full of social 
realism and real clothes. 

As far as the new company goes, the season is clearly a great 
success and bears out Peter Hall’s ideas triumphantly. The 
star system is very little in evidence, as are the cumbersome, 
heavily curtained sets of past eras. Perhaps the most auspicious 
feature of all is the fact that the company is going to do modern 
plays as well, at the Aldwych, so there will be less danger of 
blank verse stagnation. Stratford is so cut off from the outside 
world that one tends to forget what ordinary prose sounds like 
on the stage. To have the Memorial Theatre and the Aldwych 
at one’s command sounds like a producer’s dream, the sort of 
idea that undergraduates or repertory actors think up wish- 
fully as they combat lack of funds, audiences or time, and one 
can only be grateful that somebody so young and so imaginative 
has finally got the real thing, and keep one’s fingers crossed 
that it will work as well as it now promises to do. 

MARGARET DRABBLE. 


The Olympic Games 
Heer: ana co and shopkeepers, shoe-shine boys, traffic 


cops and carrozze drivers, vendors of souvenirs, street- 

maps, transistor radios, forged tickets and imitation 
Parker 51s, /’ onorevole Andreotti, minister in charge of the 
Games and probably even the Holy Father, Pope John XXIII 
himself — in short everyone who had looked forward to the 
Olympic Games as the finest opportunity providence would 
offer in a lifetime of making an easy profit, literally or ideo- 
logically — joined voices somewhere around August 29th in one 
long-drawn cry of outrage and dismay. Where, they asked, 
raising reproachful brown eyes towards heaven, where are all 
the tourists ? 

This no one could say. But it was only too clear to all that 
during the first week of the Olympics the city was abnormally 
quiet, by August standards, indeed, almost deserted. Only the 
Germans, at best a mixed blessing, had appeared as expected. 
Doggedly attending each heat of the most obscure and un- 
exciting sports, like Graeco-Roman wrestling and clay pigeon 
shooting, they took time off in the afternoons — when every 
self-respecting Roman is either asleep or with his mistress at 
Fregene — to quarter the empty city in organized packs, coolly 
examining each church and palazzo as if to assess whether it 
were worth occupying. 
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Enchanted to be back after a drab summer in the north-west 
of England, I roamed as determinedly as a German. Rome is a 
city in which one needs to look upwards at buildings above the 
street-level shops. Normally this is impossible because of the 
crowded pavements, but during that first week all was calm, 
the city was at its most accessible. Even the Roman eagle in his 
bleak cage beneath the Campidoglio looked expansive and 
relaxed. Driven to extremes of vicarious patriotism, I bought a 
model of the Roman she-wolf nourishing at her mammoth dugs 
not Romulus and Remus but the five linked circles, symbol of 
Olympic unity. 

A quality which, one way and another, was in pretty short 
supply. But by the end of the first week spectators did at least 
arrive in large numbers. Encouraged perhaps by Mr K’s highly 
publicized inaugural message and the Pope’s busy blessing 
schedule — within three days he had dealt successively with 
competitors (no Russians went), team officials, two sittings of 
spectators, several private groups of pilgrims and 1,500 motor 
scooters driven for the occasion from all over Europe and parked 
in reverent rows for the ceremony along one side of Piazza San 
Pietro. 

Unfortunately the arrival of the bulk of spectators coincided 
with the beginning of the track events and a decline in Britain’s 
fortunes. In the first week the British swimmers, particularly the 
women, had exceeded the wildest hopes of even the most 
chauvinist sports writers. The second week was spent in finding 
something to blame. Some papers selected the Olympics Com- 
mittee, Pirie chose the track and the heat, our champion clay- 
pigeon shooter the noisiness of our equestrian team early in the 
mornings. They alone — upper lips stiff to the last — insisted on 
how gamely their (predominantly unplaced) horses had per- 
formed. 

Life at the press centre on Via Aurelia became increasingly 
strained. The British journalists worked very hard in extreme 
heat and were upset by the failures of the British athletes. The 
Italians, especially the coach and Lambretta drivers, whose job 
it was to provide transport between the various stadiums, 
became complacent and spent more and more of their time in 
the vast television and conference room happily cheering their 
athletes on the two giant television sets, crowned incongruously 
— presumably because the room was dedicated to Pius XII — by 
a pair of crucifixes and a coloured picture of Pacelli in an 
attitude of prayer. The papers began to bicker — about whether 
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the German sprinting champion Hary cheated at the gun, about 
whether a British woman athlete was changing her sex or not. 
The Italian left-wing press accused the Vatican of making vast 
profits by buying property along the borders of the new 
Olympic roads before their route had been officially announced. 
They published a photograph showing a vague-looking Jesuit 
talking to a chubby seminarist outside an anonymous building 
in Via della Conciliazione and labelled it the Vatican’s central 
propaganda office for the Games. 

The Russian athletes, doing less well than expected, showed 
their resentment by having a coca-cola dispenser — kindly 
installed free in their quarters — to be converted to supply 
undialectical orange squash. Somebody thoughtlessly told the 
American team that in Rome they were referred to as ‘Africani’ 
because all their best performers, to the lay eye at least, seemed 
to be negroes. All the women athletes, for once united without 
distinction of race, colour or creed, were getting heartily sick of 
the lusty young Italians who shouted what the British papers 
would call ‘improper suggestions’ outside the gates of their 
village, or massed on a conveniently placed hill handing round 
binoculars in an attempt to pierce the privacy of barred win- 
dows. One Italian paper ran a feature on the refuse-collector 
whose job it was to clean the village’s thoroughfares at dusk and 
dawn. Captioned “The Most Envied Man in Italy’, it described 
how he was the only man allowed in the village before 10 a.m. 
and after 6 p.m. and hinted that though 63 he was still able to 
make the most of his opportunities. 

As we neared the end of the third week everybody wanted to 
go home. There seemed to have been too many events in too 
many sports; almost all the British athletes had been eliminated. 
Journalists sent off copy about the need for British sport to be 
Government-subsidized if we were to compete with the Russians 
and Americans. Then they got ready to pack their bags, talked 
about next week’s boxing at Wembley and, Rome already 
behind them, began to speculate about the state of their gardens 
or whether their wives had passed their driving tests. 

My own departure was more reluctant. The prospect of 
London at dawn after a night flight was depressing. When the 
taxi driver on the way to the airport went into a long speech 
about how Frascati must be drunk on the spot — it’s no good 
even in Rome, he insisted — I wanted very much to go and 
prove his thesis for myself. 

At the airport there was an interminable wait for passport- 
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stamping behind the Hungarian fencing team, rakish in felt 
hats and white flannels, gripping their weapons dramatically 
like a musical comedy chorus waiting to go on stage. Then the 
final unashamed dash across the tarmac to get a good seat on 
the plane and a quick look at my fellow passengers. A mixed 
bag. Three large Englishmen in double-breasted suits and 
school-ties, apparently something to do with the show jumping 
team. Next to them a tiny man in an open-necked shirt was 
nervously clutching a huge guitar which looked like a double- 
bass in his thin arms. Clearly not a show-jumper. Beside me a 
charming lady with the spiky hair and slightly mad eyes I 
associate with middle-aged, female readers of the New Statesman 
stared entranced out of the window as we took off. Later she 
confirmed my guess and talked of how she had been to visit 
Danilo Dolci in Sicily. Unaware, it seemed, of the Olympic 
Games she relaxingly did not mention them once in four hours. 

Finally, London airport, so beautiful from the air and so 
hideous on the ground. The guitar carrier got through the 
customs unchecked but looking immensely guilty. I hoped his 
instrument was full of gold watches and composed myself to 
wonder which was less inviting — the approach to London from 
the airport along that sodium lighted arterial road, or by train 
via Balham, Clapham Junction and Battersea. At the air 
terminal a cup of Forte’s coffee and the menu’s proud slogan, 
‘All Dishes are Served with Golden Chips’, emphasized, not 
that emphasis was needed, that I was back home. 

Victoria station was deserted and cold — 37 degrees lower, I 
calculated, than in Rome half a day before. A large detachment 
of station cleaners and charwomen trooped off the day’s first 
train and surged past me in a cheerful, waddling phalanx. They 
reminded me of the afternoon before when crossing Piazza 
Cavour I got unexpectedly caught up in a procession of mini- 
scule nuns — not one taller than five feet — rustling and whisper- 
ing their way to some unknown afternoon observance. By the 
time I’d lit an anomalous Nazionale and cleaned the window 
with my sleeve, the train was level with Battersea Power 
Station, chimneys equably pouring smoke into the already 
smoky air. No sun, no warmth. Opposite, someone had 
scratched into the woodwork, below a faded, Southern Railways 
photograph of Hampton Court, ‘I love Keith Sanger.’ Good 
for Keith. And cheering to be reminded that such an emotion 
could exist in so cold and grey a climate. 


DAVID LEITCH. 
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On the Routes Nationales 


M. and I spent September hitch-hiking in France. We 
started out from the Porte d’Orleans, Paris, on a grey, incipi- 
ently stormy afternoon in a great red lorry whose final destina- 
tion was Toulouse. As so frequently happens when something 
long-projected is actually in the process of coming off, there was 
suddenly a host of irrelevant and unplanned interests to dis- 
tract one from the beauties of the Seine-et-Oise, the Loir-et- 
Cher, and finally, as it began to get dark, the Indre-et-Loir. I 
was wondering whether we would arrive at night in a town 
with an Auberge de la Jeunesse (Youth Hostel), whether we 
would have time for a meal and, above all, what to say next to 
the stumpy and chuckling driver. But on that particular 
occasion, now I come to think of it, the lorry’s own noise was so 
great that conversation was practically impossible. Every other 
word from both of us had to be ‘Comment?’ varied only by a 
hopeless shrug and nod of the head in the direction of the huge 
roaring engine. M. didn’t speak French; because of this I 
always got in the front when it was a car or van that stopped 
for us, and M. behind, carefully shifting himself until he was 
sure the driver could see him in the mirror in case he was 
secretly suspecting us of being a skilled criminal team — we 
hadn’t realized quite what a campaign both the press and the 
radio in France wage against autostopistes, nor that many of the 
firms that run a lot of lorries have actually forbidden their 
drivers to pick them up. 

This became one of my stock pieces of conversation: Do you 
often pick up hitchers? We’ve been told that drivers are 
strongly advised not to. Most people said that they always gave 
lifts when they had the room; some answered in rather a vague 
and affronted tone, to my embarrassment, as if anxious to make 
the point that they didn’t come from the class that had to obey 
arbitrary prohibitions; with some it was obviously a moral 
principle. My sons hitch-hike, one man told us — ‘ce que les 
autres font pour mes enfants je fais pour les enfants des autres’. 
It’s dangerous, of course, another one said, ‘mais moi je suis 
fataliste’. 

Some of the people we met at night in the Youth Hostels 
warned us that it would be progressively more difficult to get 
lifts as we got further south, and this we found true. One after- 
noon in the Pyrenees we had a three-hour wait by the side of 
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the road before walking back to the nearest town to take a bus. 
It was very hot and dusty and the rickety vendange lorries were 
going to and fro all the time; after a while the same faces began 
to repeat — we would see several times the same ragged, vulpine 
pair of little boys and sad shawled woman, and wave, while 
they shouted God knows what to us in Catalan. When we 
finally felt defeated we went and sat at a café table and waited 
for the bus to come. There was a group of boys at the next table, 
one of them like an El Greco saint, and, as we watched, a 
couple of girls they knew came and gingerly sat down there. 
From the determination on their belles-laides faces a long- 
planned gesture of emancipation was obviously under weigh, 
but you could see they hadn’t realized previously quite how 
terrifying it would be in the event; the other women in sight 
were almost all at upstairs windows. I think lifts were a little 
easier to come by as we went west in the direction of Lourdes — 
I once propounded this to a driver and he said there were fewer 
hitchers on the road in that area than to the east, which I 
daresay was true. Certainly we had the Youth Hostels in the 
Ariége and Hautes Pyrenees more or less to ourselves. 

The Youth Hostels themselves operate on a different principle 
in France from in England. In France to be a warden, or 
‘Pére Aub’’, is an unpaid job, though naturally you get 
lodging free. This means the man is either dedicated or com- 
pletely slack, a fanatic or a waster who wants somewhere to lay 
his head at night. We experienced both types and both had 
their disadvantages. Where the first rules, the pots and pans 
aren’t permanently encased in grease, you don’t get vermin 
from the blankets and as likely as not a ping-pong table has been 
painstakingly invested in. Under the other régime it isn’t noticed 
if you aren’t scrupulously tidy, and no one could care less what 
time you get in at night. But this insouciance can be appallingly 
inconvenient — when we arrived at the Bordeaux hostel late we 
found all the lights had fused and a ghostly group in the corner 
of the room eating by one candle, so I had to cook our supper 
with M. striking matches. That night I lay in bed in the pitch 
dark alone in the dortoir des filles listening to a conversation 
between the Pére Aub’ (who in this case was no older than us), 
and a Spanish boy. ‘En France —- comprends? France, nous 
avons une liberté totale. En Espagne vous n’étes pas libres. Tu 
comprends ¢a, libre?’ One could imagine the gestures that 
accompanied this. Then the other voice began, haltingly. ‘En 
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Espagne il y a la liberté, mais une liberté rélative.’ The dialogue 
prolonged itself, with endless repetitions. 

When our drivers asked me our itinerary I always tried to 
tell them places that would be likely to trigger off some im- 
mediate reaction in them — Carcassonne, Perpignan, and along 
to Lourdes. So by the time we actually arrived in Lourdes we 
had had quite a few random opinions on it. One man sent his 
son there every year as a brancardier, and his father had done 
the same by him. He thought it was good for the young, he 
said, and added with a sudden smile, “Tant pis si ce n’est pas 
gai’. Everyone agreed that the commercial exploitation spoilt 
it but also that it had a quality of its own all the same — I learnt 
quite a lot of new words from their efforts to express exactly 
what the quality was — saistssant, hallucinant, etc. It’s quite true, 
of course, that there are an unbelievable number of shops 
rivalling each other in far-fetched and grotesque ornaments — 
alarm clocks that wake you with the Ave Maria, statues of the 
grotto that can be wound up to illuminate the figure, and so on, 
and we made our way quickly to the grotto itself. We were 
caught up in a big procession at once and walked in the rain 
underneath the rocks on which the Madonna appeared, some 
women near us complaining in savage whispers that the 
candles they’d bought for a hundred francs apiece had been 
taken off them by an official to be used in good time, and then 
breaking off to kiss passionately the stones of the grotto. In the 
afternoon it stopped raining and we stood on the steps of the 
basilica watching the sick being wheeled down to the spring. A 
head brancardier came over to us and roped us in to help with 
the stretchers, as he was short-handed; there was something 
incongruous and moving at the same time about his fussy head- 
waiter’s kind of fluster. Later we were involved in another 
procession, addressed initially by a curé with exactly that 
bleating sort of voice that is taken off in anti-clerical French 
films, and when we were finally dispersed we had to run for the 
bus to take us back to the village where the Youth Hostel was. 
As I was getting on to the bus with my arms crossed the bus 
conductor leant out of the door to help me on — it was part of 
his consciousness to assume that people were ill or paralysed. 
‘Ah, je m’excuse,’ he said inattentively as I stretched my arms 
out again. 

BERNARDINE WALL. 
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The Month 


Anthony Smith 


TURQUOISE and melon-yellow sunset over the 
A inves skyline. Vast areas of Clifton were built in the 
Victorian sunset; their brick is a repulsive Somerset 
sandstone, purple by sunset, ochreous at noon. There are 
beautiful houses near the Suspension Bridge, some Georgian; 
there are other mansions built by the merchant venturers, their 
foundations laid by the slave trade; and one or two good ones 
built in what Lawrence calls ‘the eunuch century’; but in the 
purple houses at sunset live the True Blues of Bristol, those who 
campaign without cease for the preservation of the cat, the 
rope, the drawing-hook and the quartering-blade. They rattle 
their swords down the long evenings, still defending Suez. 
‘Letting the world know the Lion can still roar’, or ‘going it 
alone’, they say, and damn with loud damns those who call it 
political onanism. I met a woman who told me how to identify 
houses wherein Socialists live: “They never wash their milk- 
bottles.” She added: ‘When Lady Lewisham said that I was 
jolly glad I always wash mine.’ 

New housing estates are built with enormous civic energy all 
around the city; they are not dormitory suburbs but doss-house 
suburbs, occupied by semi-detached villas and fully detachable 
collars. As you walk past their neat lawns at night every ceiling 
flickers a cathode blue. 

I do not know much about provincial cities, but Bristol seems 
to me a fine one. Its many advantages could doubtless be paral- 
leled by other cities, but few, I think, have so much civic pride. 
It is not a fulsome thing, this pride, but an awareness that 
Bristol is a good place to live. The paper for which I work 
carries the legend: “The paper all Bristol asked for and helped 
to create.’ It refers to the Bristol paper war of the early 1930s, 
when Rothermere met his match in Bristol’s civic pride. 

Post-war building has not been very happy. Plymouth, 
Southampton and Coventry are envied. The preservation of 
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old buildings is jeopardous too. One councillor, debating the 
future of a fine range of stables just outside the city, said 
recently: ‘I would scrap the lot.’ He reminded me of the 
Cambridge councillor whose opinion was that undergraduates 
‘lower the tone of the city’. I recall, too, a Twickenham coun- 
cillor who objected to a halfpenny rate to help the local operatic 
society, his conclusive argument being that music has been used 
to incite acts of military aggression. ‘Look at Hitler’, he said. 
Twickenham looked. ‘We cannot go lashing out on culture’, said 
an Orpington councillor. 

As George Eliot said: ‘Many a man who has the best will to 
advance the social millennium might be ill-inspired in imagin- 
ing its lighter pleasures.’ If only the Joneses had good taste. 


* * * 


I have moved home again. I’ve got used to it. Two years in 
the Services, being posted to new billets — the brown lino floor, 
the cast-iron stove, squat and tall cupboards in pairs down 
either side, the smell of polish and webbing and dirty pyjamas, 
the predominantly Brum or Tyneside accents, the same ritual 
jokes, the litter of torn newspapers on Sunday nights, the 
accounts of what was done to this bird and that tart, the same 
faces, it seemed, the same men, the uniformed, uninformed 
soldier. After two weeks you were accepted, and from then on 
the only evidence that you had been posted was a different train 
ride at weekends; the only evidence that time passes, the new 
pop song every month, whistled sharp. 

Then Cambridge; you carried your books with you when you 
were posted to new digs each year. The same friends called at 
the same time for the same coffee, for three years. ‘Why ?” is not 
a question asked by the happy. 

After some shifting months abroad and in London, I came to 
Bristol. Four days in depressing digs, then a ‘comfy bedsit’, 
where I tapped the chimney every night to rid it of hooting 
pigeons. And now I’ve moved into the top floor of a decaying 
polygon, where I am scheduled as being of architectural or 
historic interest. 

By mistake I took it unfurnished. Apart from a few peeling 
teaspoons I owned no furniture; so I went down the Stapleton 
Road, in the seedier part of the city. I bought a table, a bed, 
two chairs, a sideboard and a pantechnicon of a wardrobe for 
£6 the lot, delivery at sight. 
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The first night I locked the keys inside the sitting room. The 
landlord is absentee, so the only solution was to break the door 
down. Before the serious charging I gently pressed my shoulder 
against the door to test the resistance. The doorpost at once fell 
flat, and the door swung violently open. Upon inspection the 
whole doorway proved to be rotten; the wood is soft and spongy, 
like tobacco. I’ve since discovered that there is a major water- 
course through my cupboards. Whenever it rains on the scarp 
of the Avon Gorge, I am the focal point of the watershed. 

To get to the little crescent of houses, eccentrically built with 
the bow bent up the hill, you have to walk the last fifty yards 
along a grassy footpath. No road reaches us, although we are in 
a densely built-up district. By day, I can look from my window 
and, leap-frogging my eye over the tobacco-bonds, like enormous 
red matchboxes, see Dundry Churchtower, miles away on the 
horizon. Arteries and veins of yellow lamps at night, and grunts 
from ships on the Avon down below. 

I remember in a Duhamel novel a description of the smell of 
herrings, that licked its tongue into all the corners of a Paris 
boarding-house. In my case it’s babies. Every time I open the 
front door I am stifled by a smell of pink, pampered flesh. 

Everyone plays Radio Lux non-stop. The old floors absorb 
the treble, but the bass bangs through to the top floor, so that I 
hear an endless facile sequence of chords, no melody. 

In my comfy bedsit the bathwater was heated by a monster 
that swallowed whole shillings at one gulp and asked for more. 
I swear it was carnivorous. It had an ingenious arrangement of 
levers and handles; interlocking design ensured that you used 
the controls in the right sequence. The first time I tried it, it 
blew up, and I came choking out of a green cloud of copper 
oxide. Now I have a big copper and a gas-ring beneath. It takes 
an hour and three-quarters to heat four austere inches of bath- 
water, and leaves the air so acrid with gas and burnt copper 
that the window has to be open throughout the bath. Last week 
I went to the corporation baths. The public is considered too 
irresponsible to run its own water. You shout out ‘More hot’ 
and an unseen hand somewhere turns down a tap, ejecting the 
order through a pipe inside the cubicle. Next week I shall shout 
*Ass’s milk’. 

. * * 


The news to-night is that the official Labour defence policy is 
16 
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rejected. Almost a year ago, the entire Labour policy was 
rejected. We can at least hope that bands of gallant old soldiers 
won’t march along Whitehall demanding death for Cousins, 
as they are reported to have cried for Sartre’s blood yesterday 
in Paris. This time last year I was in France; then the prevailing 
political mood seemed to be retreat, the famous apathetic shrug. 
‘Qu’est-ce que vous voulez?’ Those who were articulate were 
almost invariably right-wing. Even then I heard the comment, 
that has lately reached the British press, that we were on the 
wrong side in the war; we should have joined Hitler to vanquish 
Communism. 

Chauvinism has set rotting in at the centre of de Gaulle’s 
policies. His treatment of ‘les 121’ would have appealed to 
Torquemada. 

George Eliot, whom I never tire of quoting, wrote: ‘Among 
all forms of mistake, prophecy is the most gratuitous.’ But in 
politics the art of the possible means firm handling of slippery 
prophecies. I cannot agree with the Observer's dogmatic state- 
ment that ‘Unilateral disarmament by the West as a whole 
would merely give Russia an overwhelming advantage which 
she would certainly use . . . unilateral disarmament by Britain 
might shock her allies, but the only certain effect of that shock 
would be to upset the balance of power... .” 

We are dealing in predictions, gentlemen, not in total clair- 
voyance. What kind of advantage would this be, the over- 
whelming one that Russia would ‘certainly use’, and what 
would she use it for? The Observer means overwhelming military 
advantage, which she would presumably use to bully and then 
occupy us. That is the Observer's prophecy, not a certain even- 
tuality. 

Similarly, that unilateral disarmament would upset the 
balance of power is not a political certainty; even if we 
renounced all forms of armament, we would not upset the 
balance, but merely cause the scales to quiver momentarily. 
For these politics are not natural physics; there is in each scale- 
pan an absolute weight. The law of gravity never envisaged 
scales where both pans are grounded together. But that is what 
nuclear deterrents mean; so long as Russia and America can 
each destroy the world, there is no point in adding to the weight 
in either pan. 

‘What is wanted is some way to break the log-jam’, the 
Observer continues, and suggests neutral nations under U N 
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authority. The British policy, I conclude, should be to lie like 
logs hoping for a lumberjack. Our better policy is contained in 
Lord Russell’s article on another page: ‘to give Britain a new 
influence in diminishing the acerbity of East-West tension by 
becoming an important member of the group of neutrals.’ I 
cannot understand the Observer; devoted to the cause of the 
United Nations, it yet prefers to side with America rather than 
with the U N. 

John Strachey, in the same issue, asks whether a West armed 
with nuclear weapons would intervene in another Hungary if 
Russia had no nuclear weapons. The answer is: of course we 
shouldn’t; we should require the UN to intervene. That 
would sound less pathetic if we gave our undivided support to 
the U N, instead of lop-sided Western support. 

While Britain retains the bomb, she cannot condemn de 
Gaulle’s tests in the Sahara; nor could we raise a whisper if 
China exploded a bomb in the Gobi. Jo Grimond asked the 
Liberals at Eastbourne if ‘Hiroshima would have suffered 
atomic bombing if the Japanese could have retaliated on New 
York’. It seems to me likely that if Japan had had the bomb, 
when the war was almost lost, she would have used it, whatever 
the threats of deterrents and retaliation. 

Let us postulate two more situations for to-morrow: (a) de 
Gaulle uses nuclear force in Algeria; (6) China invades and 
occupies India. Either event would probably lead to civiliza- 
tion’s destruction, whatever the particular reaction of this or 
any other country. The U N would be the only hope in either 
situation; the first kind of situation, we all agree, would be 
precluded by nuclear disarmament; more significant, but 
ignored by those who place their faith in the West rather than 
in the UN, there would be much less chance of China’s 
invading anyone if the power of effective intervention lay with 
the U N, not with individual countries. And we are dealing in 
chances, not certainties. 

A very probable chance is that Britain’s position in world 
influence would be maintained by moral, not military, power; 
at Scarborough to-day Mr Gaitskell has said that he thinks the 
opposite, that our influence depends on our weapons. It is also 
very probable that we would acquire such moral power if we 
renounced nuclear weapons. It is finally very probable that the 
best way of ensuring world-wide legislation, the only civilized 
hope, is to give every drop of support to the U N. 

16—2 
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Against these chances we have to weigh the possibility of 
world-wide Communist legislation; and another possibility, 
total devastation. We already live in fear of these, and are tired 
of fear. 

We are arguing the toss not over morality but over gambles. 
But moral power is the only kind of power worth having; for the 
end of fear would not come with the end of nuclear weapons. 

I do not think that Mr Strachey is right when he accuses 
members of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament of 
believing that unilateral British disarmament will put an end to 
the danger of nuclear war. I am certain that he is wrong, and 
the Observer too in spreading the word all over the page, when 
he talks of a British ‘surrender’. His surrender is military, and 
means nothing to me. The only surrender that I envisage is a 
surrender of sovereign international power to the UN. Mr 
Strachey’s surrender means humiliation; mine doesn’t. He 
talks of ‘having the Russians in our power’; we would never 
want that. He talks of ‘total submission — not merely military 
submission’; that is a chance we have to take. He finds it hard 
to imagine the West’s reaction to unilateral disarmament by 
Russia; our reaction would be embarrassment, real humiliation, 
and loss of influence at the U N. We would disarm at once; I 
do not say that Russia’s reaction would be the same if the 
positions were reversed, but I think there is a chance that it 
might be. The alternative chance is that we would be occupied, 
under the threat of nuclear bombardment; just as there is a 
chance, under the status quo, that some idiot government will 
get the bomb and use it. 

Mr Strachey ends by affirming his profound belief in a single 
world authority as humanity’s ultimate salvation; the C N D 
would there find agreement with him. 


* * * 


“Incantations will destroy a flock of sheep if administered with 
a certain quantity of arsenic’, said Voltaire. Sticks and stones 
may break my bones but ‘words’, said the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘can be as explosive as bombs’. 

‘I only know one Arabic curse,’ said Dr Margaret Murray, 
‘the one that comes true.’ 


* * * 


Philip Toynbee, reviewing Paul West’s book on Byron, talks 
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about the insecure person’s fierce need for eliminating objec- 
tives. I understand him perfectly; for years I have been in a 
continuous process of clearing the decks for action, promising 
myself that I would get this done and that written when I had 
once read this or visited that. Particularly I promise undivided 
attention to an embryonic novel when I have read a few essen- 
tial books more. The essential books multiply and I prod 
dubiously at my half-written novel like a wife at a stew ten days 
cold. Time is limited; I have few eggs and many baskets, and 
my enthusiasm is sweet and transient as a meringue. 

Lolita is old hat now, so old that Kingsley Amis, en passant in 
a review of something else, has told Mr Nabokov to eat it. 
Chacun a son gotit; 1 find Mr Amis’s jokes stagey and meretricious, 
whereas Lolita’s humour is instinct in the nihilism of humble 
Humbert. By present laws it is obscene, I think, but not porno- 
graphic, for the last thing it does is ‘tend to corrupt’. The cold 
centre of Humbert’s lust left me feeling castrated. According to 
Donne we can distinguish between ill spirits and angels because 
‘Those set our hairs, but these our flesh upright.’ I found Lolita 
only hair-raising. The medieval belief was that sexual love is 
purgative and regenerative; a confession, removing guilt. 
Humbert’s narrative is no confession, because his passion is not 
love. 

‘All conscious energy is, like love (and because it is love), 
founded on hope.’ If I were suddenly to conceive a passion for 
poker-work mottoes, that sentence from The Phenomenon of Man 
would hang over my bed. So would ‘Energy is eternal delight’ 
and ‘Having to construct something/Upon which to rejoice.’ 


* * * 


In a city not far from Bristol I called on a friend who has to 
live incognito. There are other reasons, but one is that the house 
where he lives has been condemned as unfit for human habita- 
tion. It is the home of an inhuman group of poets, painters and 
sculptors. Once a month a health inspector calls to make sure 
that nobody is unfittingly living there. Fortunately, they have a 
contact who forewarns them of inspections ; on the morning of the 
appointed day, bearded artists, bearing canvases and maquettes, 
stream from the house like animals from a forest on fire. In the 
evening they return. 

A friend just back from Leopoldville told me of another 
exodus. He drove past the Czech residence on the evening when 
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the Czechs were burning their documents, before leaving on 
Colonel Mobutu’s orders. The bonfire lasted four or five hours, 
and throughout that time the Czechs stood around in shorts and 
soft hats, piling on more and more files. A group of colons 
gathered outside and sang “Good King Wenceslas’. The Czechs 
scowled over their shoulders, but stayed by the fire; and left 
next day saying that they could not understand the country. 


* * * 


Song for the end of the season. Summer turned over in its 
sleep and cricket hibernates for seven months more. Skill, grace, 
beauty, conflict, associations with summers, sun, the colour 
green, long Victorian evenings, permanent white imperma- 
nence, symbolic as a coin; but the greatest reason for loving 
cricket is that it is not a team game but an arena for private 
conceit, a legitimate chance for showing off, like acting. Self- 
dramatization is best in the form of drawing-room comedy. 

Cricket is much better than having your ears scrambled at 
rugger. I suspect that, as a game for egoists, pelota alone is its 
equal. Cricket exercises such a profound influence upon those 
who play it that they will find nothing incongruous in my 
quoting Patrick White’s aphorism in Voss — ‘Humility is short- 
lived and must be born again in anguish.’ Those who do not 
play will by now think me mad. I will deferentially quit the 
subject. As Frank Singleton, editor of the Bolton Evening News, 
said at Oxford: ‘We’re all egomaniacs but we needn’t all be 
bores about it.’ 

He said it at a conference for provincial journalists. It was 
not an exciting weekend, but there was one sugar plum of a 
scene on the first evening. Sir Keith Joseph spoke for fifteen 
ebullient minutes on the subject of relations between local 
councils and local newspapers. He indulgently invited questions ; 
the journalists who piped up were all as importunate as head- 
lines, and within three minutes had caused the man from 
Westminster to lose his temper. ‘I must say, Mr Chairman, 
there seems to be a conspiracy here,’ he said. Hugh Cudlipp 
had us all purring with pleasure the next evening. 

I divide my time between trying to become a journalist and 
trying not to become a journalist. Sub-editors are prohibited by 
union rules from handling type; I wish they were not. Planning 
a lay-out is enjoyably creative; it would be a plastic pleasure 
actually to fit the metal into the forme. 
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Correcting other people’s prose is a fearful persuasion to 
pedantry. I begrudge every dash that should be a comma. 
Sometimes it is bewildering; I recently edited a contribution 
that, speaking of soccer referees, used the phrase ‘referees 
getting together to fulfil their destiny’. It referred to weekly 
meetings where local referees can discuss knotty points in the 
laws of soccer. 

Oxford made me nostalgic for the stability of having friends 
en masse. | think that was the best thing about Cambridge. I 
was reminded of the worst thing the other day when I heard 
Allen Ginsberg interviewed on the Third Programme. He was 
irritated when the interviewer tried to pin a social protest label 
on him, but what really made him wild was the accusation of 
self-consciousness. 

Short of being permanently drunk, or going to hear Ramon 
H. Wings, or calling it original sin, there’s no way of getting rid 
of self-consciousness. I don’t blame Ginsberg for getting wild, 
but nor do I agree with his Buddhist solution to the problem. 
Lawrence’s answer makes more sense: ‘We have to be suffi- 
ciently self-conscious to know our limits and to be aware of the 
greater urge within us and beyond us. Then we cease to be 
primarily interested in ourselves.’ He continues: ‘You live by 
what you thrill to . . . wonder is the natural religious sense.’ 

The widest stroke of luck I had this month was to read that 
on the evening before I went to the Picasso exhibition. 





We very much regret that we were forced to hold over 
two articles, as pressure on space has already made this 
number outsize. The two articles are ‘On Taking the 
Objective View’ by Neil Spurway, a young Cambridge 
scientist, and “The Letter of Democracy’ by David 


Shoenbaum who has been in Germany and is now at St 
Antony’s, Oxford. Readers will have the pleasure of seeing 
these articles in December, when, also, John Wain and others 
will discuss points arising out of the present number. 
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Books 


Dennis Potter 


These are the first books I have ever reviewed, and, until (if ever) I 
can select the books I would like to be respectful or even enthusiastic 
about, I will admit with some cowardice that they will also be the 
last books I shall review. I had no idea that it would be so difficult 
to write about the works of my contemporaries without entirely 
misplaced condescension or disproportionate bitterness. Reviewing is 
personal and yet public: when I want to press a book upon a friend 
it is because I have been moved or disturbed or delighted by it — at 
such a time, the strengths, impact and plain relevance of the book 
demand sharing with someone. But subjective impressions are not 
turned over and over to see if they are ‘charitable’ or if they will 
gleam from different angles, and the usual wholesome reservations 
of the professional critic seem singularly fatuous or crooked; now, 
of course, I have committed myself to the same techniques, with 
apologies to the authors concerned, and the emphatic excuse that 
these are simply the thoughts of a not particularly ‘literary’ person 
who has read each book from the first page to the last, made no notes 
while doing so, and does not want to read any of these books again 
or even lend them to another. The books in question do not seem to 
me to be very encouraging if they are indeed examples of the way 
we who have grown up since the war approach the desire to com- 
municate and unravel the stuff of our own experiences. What kind 
of person are they written for? What kind of tired and lop-sided 
society do they reflect, either in affirmation or in evasion? I am 
bewildered by the evidence given here, I am not aware of any desire, 
in these books, to escape the hierarchies of our printed-word culture, 
to communicate beyond the warm circle of the undergraduate’s gas- 
fire, to share a passion or a single conviction. 

I know, of course, that young writers are rarely innovators, for 
they have not had time to prepare or even find an adequate spring- 
board for such dangerous leaps. But they do have the perfectly 
natural ability to write within the contemporary moods, not so much 
creators of fashion as expressions of it. Old and shrewd men make 
the clothes and winkle-pickers. And at such a time as this, heads are 
for hiding rather than exposure, tongues for qualification and 
evasion instead of speech, ‘values’ are talked about on the Third and 
not explored from inside, and an overlaying, frozen doubt, bigger 
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than a thousand brass monkeys, has mangled the hard-edged dogmas 
and hopes of earlier decades. There is left a greying muddle to drip 
insistently through the minds of those who use words for purposes 
other than selling top newspapers or striped toothpaste. The dwind- 
ling proportions of travel-poster olde England, speaking a dialect of 
the world’s first language, the resurgence of the old guard with all 
its old pretensions, and the general air of aggressive apology (the day 
will not be long, surely, when Englishmen will pass each other in the 
streets with lowered eyes, muttering that Britain is Great) has helped 
to push the young English articulates upon things oblique and 
incidental to our condition, on what used to be known as distant 
climes (without the obligations of the ruling, prisoners of the ruled), 
on the desperately amusing and farcical, and on to the various sub- 
worlds not yet discovered by the tourist boards. 

With such thoughts in my mind, I do not doubt the publishers’ 
surprisingly tentative claim that the six young contributors to 
Introduction : Stories by New Writers will ‘stand at any rate a reasonable 
chance of being included among the more interesting novelists of the 
future.’ It is true to say that there is more that is interesting, enjoy- 
able and irritating in this volume than in the others of my list. Each 
writer has three stories, giving one the feeling that the first of each 
batch is in fact the fourth of the previous lot, so strongly does one 
feel their similarities. Working-class areas produce pub sing-songs 
which make ‘Abide With Me’ and ‘You Aint Nuthin But A Hound 
Dog’ seem as though they might have been written by the same 
composer: here, the order is Cambridge, Oxford, Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Oxford, the anxiety expressed comes at the end of 
almost every contribution, but never seems quite individual enough 
or important enough to matter. The one American is clearly the one 
American, which is as it should be, while most of the others, thin 
blue line or not, either have been or intend to teach at American 
universities, where they will be very happy. Cleverness and evasive- 
ness are the two qualities which drift through most heavily, but, at 
first, one does not notice this, lulled by the beautiful sounds, attrac- 
tive images and technical skills of the writers. Listening to the words, 
one nods and smiles and nods and sighs until a dreadful sameness, a 
chronic triviality, makes for a gradual but sustained sense of mono- 
tony. Ted Hughes manages to cut through with the most brilliant 
lines, groping out of his own modish obscurity, while Jim Hunter, 
with the appearance of the most pedestrian style and the choice of the 
most matter-of-fact subjects, is narrowing his focus much more 
effectively than the others, is less ‘clever’ and more illuminating and 
achieves a greater urgency and clarity than the remaining five. I 
liked his stories while reading the ones around them. 

If the writer — or, at least, the young, manacled writer — has to 
croak no like the poet’s one bald owl, coming after the epochs of 
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parakeets and paradisiac birds, then a stance, however futile and 
suicidal, is taken: saying no is not saying nothing. Of the work 
presented here, Alan Coren’s stories are restless and completely 
empty collections of improbable, not-quite-witty-enough dialogue 
made to sound worthwhile by a crackling energy, and an odd setting, 
but there would be more point in sending us a postcard, or digging 
holes in the sand in order to fill them up again. Julian Mitchell is 
content to play at tape-recorders, the ultimate direction being an 
entirely circular and mechanical art, which you can begin to read at 
any point you like and break off at any other point, according to 
your mood or appetite. Click, every now and again, click, change 
tapes, and re-wind for the disillusion bit. 

The other book in my batch to have the newcomer label blazed 
into its jacket is Henry Ellison’s Brother James (New Authors Ltd) : 
“Here — one might say at last — is a lighthearted, very ““contem- 
porary”’ novel that displays a fresh and rare talent.’ Clearly, no fresh 
and rare talent spoils the blurb, but this novel is certainly ‘contem- 
porary’. Vogue’s colour of the season. Its fault lies in the almost 
hysterical desire to remain ‘contemporary’ at any price; its virtues 
are the virtues of Carry On Nurse, Constable and similar British film 
comedies. I should think it would make a good companion to these 
films, exploring the world of the art schools, action painting and all, 
with weird characters, dollops of sentiment, a nagged husband glued 
to the telly, plenty of giggly sex and a pompous ass with bowler and 
umbrella. I did find a lot of this funny, and liked the action-painting 
scene, where paint-soaked feet slosh across the huge canvas — maybe 
we'll get an ‘action’ book soon? 

And Auberon Waugh might write it, diluting the brighter colours 
with cocktail base and adding dark patches of sadism and stench. 
I’m quite sure that The Foxglove Saga will be very highly praised by 
a sufficient number of critics for my intense dislike for this novel not 
to matter. Mr Waugh’s first novel is extremely well written, shows 
an unmistakable talent and a tremendous, awe-inspiring inventive- 
ness. However, the satire is not successful, being too diffuse and, 
essentially, too marginal, too much an excuse. Genuinely horrible 
(though I suspect the word should be ‘horrid’, as in the nursery 
rhyme) passages are inserted for no other reason than that they are 
nasty enough to jar, shock, amuse, much in the sticky style of the 
recent epidemic of ‘sick’ jokes. A hairy-legged, wall-eyed beast of an 
infant puts its mother’s eyes out with sharp nails, but since its father 
is an odious blackmailer with no sense of class, or rather no possession 
of class, and its name is Tarquin, we can’t really blame it. A Catholic 
public school, a hospital, the army are pressed into service, with a 
continual, almost obscene snigger, and, although it may seem 
ludicrous to object to the sordid joyfulness of the satire in an age of 
H-bombs and cancer-boned babies, I felt annoyed by this book pre- 
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Who’s Who 


COLIN BELL (22) is on the staff of the 
Scotsman. 


CARYL CHURCHILL (22) has written a 
one-act play, Downstairs, produced by 
Oriel College, and N U S-Sunday Times 
Festival, 1958-9; and a full-length play, 
Having a Wonderful Time, produced by 
an Oxford company at Questors 
Theatre, Ealing, this summer. 


ROBERT CURRIE is editor of Breakthrough, 
a Christian student magazine and is 
still at Oxford. 


MARGARET DRABBLE (21), who wrote 
our Month for July on ‘Leaving Cam- 
bridge’, has been at Stratford through- 
out the whole season as her husband is a 
member of the Company. 


MICHAEL ELSTER (23) while still at 
Oxford produced a film about capital 
punishment and is now in Poland 
studying films. 


PHILIP LAIRD (23) left school at 15, 
worked as a quantity surveyor, and is 
now a librarian at Golders Green. 


DAVID LEITCH (23), after leaving Cam- 
bridge, spent a year in France and Italy 
on a scholarship and is now working for 
a London newspaper. 


DENNIS POTTER (25) is the author of 
The Glittering Coffin (Gollancz, 1960). 


ANTHONY SMITH (25) is on the staff of 
the Bristol Evening Post. 


BERNARDINE WALL (21) came down 
from Cambridge last summer. She is 
doing odd jobs in London and goes to 
Paris in January where she hopes to 
teach. 


GREGORY WILKINSON (23) is a pacifist 
and Quaker who did his National Ser- 
vice in work camps in Germany, 
Lebanon, Algeria. He is spending next 
year in Cairo, teaching English, and 
then will go back to Oxford where he is 
reading Arabic. 


CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMS (22), who 
edited Isis while at Oxford, is now 
teaching English at an Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in Paris. 
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must be safe, profitable and 
readily realisable. Davies Invest- 
ments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is 
assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. For the 
seventh year in succession a 
basic interest rate of 74% per 
annum has been paid. £100 is 
withdrawable on demand and 
the maximum notice for the 
largest sum is six months. No 
fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for 
any sum, with a minimum of 
£20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per 
annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so 
widely appreciated. If youwould 
like further details and audited 
Balance Sheet, please write to 
Investment Department TH., 
Davies Investments Limited, 
Bankers, Danes Inn House, 
265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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cisely because of the gratuitous decay one senses in it: a shrivelled, 
hateful old man, fed up with the world, could have written this, 
with a cackle rather than a laugh. Mr Waugh’s book will be much 
admired by those who travel up for Eights Week in cartwheel hats 
and by the new generation of college bloodies out on the cobbles, no 
longer talking or listening or discovering, but just braying at each 
other. Gay, gay, gay in the broken glass. 

The young men, in fact, who have succeeded in making Oxford 
and Cambridge such deadly places — deadlier now that the substance 
of such lives has to be pretension rather than lazy grandeur. Those 
who remember Dacre Balsdon’s pathetic Oxford Life will know how 
far an indictment — meant as a friendly guide — can go, but they are 
more likely to be disarmed by R. J. White’s companion volume, 
Cambridge Life. For a start, it is better written, wittier and gentler in 
tone, and does have a feel of climate and place, sun and darkness. 
Yet the overall impression is similar to Mr Balsdon’s book: an 
indolent anachronism, a haven of class-consciousness (how 
awkwardly appear ‘the trogs’, or grammar school boys) and a 
peculiar home for a race apart called Dons. The book begins with 
a snatch of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 


Where deep in mud Cam rolls his slumbrous stream, 
And bog and desolation reign supreme... . 


and would appear to argue that nothing changes. 


*You’re fresh,’ [says P. Plummer.] ‘Anyone can see that. S’pose I 
shouldn’t be talking to you for another twelve months at least. But to 
hell with this snob-show.’ 

‘It’s jolly decent of you,’ [says D. Macleod]. 

‘None of that.’ [P. Plummer stares at D. Macleod over his coffee 
cup.] ‘Anyone can see you’re no beardless boy from school. Older than 
I am, I shouldn’t wonder . . . I say, you’re not an American ?” 


‘God forbid.’ 


S. P. B. Mais, bless him, has thought this the best book on Cam- 
bridge he has read. I’m afraid it might be. There are no institutions 
in this country quite as depressing or, ultimately, as disastrous as our 
two oldest universities. I await the day we are offered a really serious 
analysis of one or both of these two places, but meanwhile, for me, 
nausea and a little nostalgia mingle, the former increased a jot by 
reading this book. 

Having a description of the breeding grounds of our ‘interesting’ 
young writers, or, at least, having a description like Mr R. J. 
White’s Cambridge Life, greatly prejudices the mind when the 
literary products appear so to confirm the patterns. ‘Politics’ as such 
were fairly safe from treatment by most of the post-war writers of 
Oxford and Cambridge, for, as Cambridge Life innocently points out, 
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Francois Mauriac 


MEMOIRES INTERIEURS, translated by Gerard Hopkins, is a pro- 

found meditation by one of the great novelists of our century on his own 

life and on the literary and artistic life of his times. ‘I’ve found this the 

most moving of all Mauriac’s books,’ wrote H. G. Whittman in the Sunday 
Times, ‘ this act of fidelity to a civilisation.’ 21s 


The Baldwin Age 


EDITED BY JOHN RAYMOND, recalls vividly and controversially an 

England that has already passed into history. It is in thirteen chapters, all 

specially written, by Robert Blake, A. J. P. Taylor, Michael Wharton, 

Philip Noel-Baker, Harold Wincott, Gerard Fay, Anthony Howard, 

Francis Williams, Pamela Hansford-Johnson, Philip Hope-Wallace, Nevile 
Wallis, Walter Allen and C. P. Snow. 25s 


Dom Moraes 


POEMS contains the best of Moraes work written since A Beginning for 
which, at the age of nineteen, he won the Hawthornden Award. It will 
more than uphold his reputation as the finest poet of his generation. 
‘He has the ability to write lines of an absolute simplicity . . . the poetic 
language stripped down to essentials.’ John Wain 10s 6d 


Hail to the Chief 


JAMES REIGHLEY. Here, in terms of a supremely readable novel, full 

of rich characters, is the answer to a question that baffles almost everyone 

outside America—what goes on at one of those vast political conventions 

which chooses the party’s candidate for the Presidency of the United 

States? Here it all is, the chaos of intrigue, ambition, cynicism, childish- 

ness and dedication, out of which emerges the man who may be the next 
holder of one of the most powerful offices on earth. 18s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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‘Politics, more especially party politics, which flourished so exceed- 
ingly in the thirties, play a comparatively minor role among under- 
graduate activities nowadays. Instead, everyone acts or sings or 
plays the flute, the trombone or the clarinet.’ I don’t know how to 
describe the note which plays through Andrew Sinclair’s The Project. 
Political ? Well, it deals with the end of the world (incidentally, the 
most plausible event, and most plausible motivation in the book), 
but I would not describe it as a political or didactic novel. Nothing 
so dull. In the desert, in between parties, a group of British scientists 
are engaged in ‘the project’. Like all scientists, of course, they are a 
bit peculiar: an evil, sadistic dwarf, an evil, sadistic leader, who is 
also impotent, an uncertain, possible nymphomaniac, a shy gentle- 
man, very English, failing as a counter-spy, and a childless couple 
who would love to have children. Predictably, the dwarf, face 
suitably contorted, climbs to a window to watch the impotent sadist 
and the ‘possible’ nymphomaniac coupling on a cold night. She had 
worn a fur coat, but nothing else. 

Run downs of the character list of most contemporary novels 
would seem equally ludicrous, and The Project certainly does not 
read as a ludicrous novel. It is a sparkling affair, if that is the way 
you imagine light refracted through sherry glasses, and often 
extremely amusing. The ending is dramatic and very effective, and 
the shudder is made explicable. As a sustained piece of writing it is 
the best of the bunch, but, because of this, and the distance between 
such skill and the ultimate, inevitable feeling of slight distaste and 
dissatisfaction, it is also the most irritating of the lot. 

Finally, a book I have kept till last because its texture and atmos- 
phere are so different from the previous ones. Descend Again is a first 
novel by Janet Burroway, who was born in 1936, is now at Cam- 
bridge, and has spent three years at Columbia. Unlike the others, 
her writing is far from slick. It seems at first an entry for a New 
Statesman competition where one has to reconcile the styles of Jane 
Austen and Henry James. The title comes from Plato, and the novel 
has the most forbidding and incomprehensible opening sentence I 
have read. The impersonality of the prose ends by being soothing, 
since it is maintained throughout, and the rather ornate delicacy it 
shows, strangely anachronistic, only rarely collapses into farcical 
pretension. The most brilliant passages in the book are concerned 
with a Mexican boy, Miguel, who is opening out into genius, using 
his eyes and his mind in a searing, entirely credible fashion. The 
setting for the story, too, a small, isolated town in Arizona, infiltrates 
between the rather ponderous narrative and the few characters 
peopling this strange, complicated story. I thought the whole thing 
a bit too impersonal, a deal too precious and, by the end, too 
weighted with unsuccessful symbolism to be entirely enjoyable: too 
much has been thrown in, as if Miss Burroway was anxious about 
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YOUTH READS... 


with zest . . . finds excitement in the printed page. . . 
grapples with polemic, argument . . . in books that pose 
the answers in this tumultuous age of question marks. 
Books like New Left Books of which OUT OF APATHY 
(at 15s.) is the first. Press comments went like this— 
*... One of the most significant political books of the 
last few years’, said the Guardian. 

*... Out of Apathy . . . is likely to increase the stature 
of the New Left,’ said Time and Tide. 

* ... The writers have produced a book which should be 
read and pondered by everyone who is at all disturbed 
by the shadow of apathy which today looms large over 
Britain, said the Socialist Leader. 


Other New Left Books will include Irving Howe’s 
POLITICS AND THE NOVEL, Raymond Williams’ 
ADVERTISING AND SOCIETY and Michael Barratt- 
Brown’s IMPERIALISM TODAY. 


There are books like DETERRENT OR DEFENCE 
(at 30s.) by B. H. Liddell Hart (whom General Guderian 
described as the theoretical originator of mechanised 
warfare). Said Alastair Buchan in the Observer about 
this timely book—‘The great radical among the strate- 
gists of the inter-war years ... is now one of the most 
cogent critics of the strategic radicalism of today...’ 


... these books from STEVENS 
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her own very considerable powers of observation. But, not to end on 
a carping and ungracious note, I will certainly want to read her 
next book, for she seems to me to have a tremendous potentiality. 
Unless Mr White’s Cambridge makes her ashamed of her seriousness 
and purpose. 


Stories by New Writers (Faber, 16s.). 

Brother James by Henry Ellison (New Authors, 16s.). 

The Foxglove Saga by Auberon Waugh (Chapman & Hall), 15s. 
Cambridge Life by R. J. White (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 25s.). 

The Project by Andrew Sinclair (Faber, 15s.). 

Descend Again by Janet Burroway (Faber, 16s.). 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, WC1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Forty-Two Shillings, which includes cost of postage, 
and special numbers (5s. to the general public), U.S.A. and 
Canada, $7. 
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